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Editorial Comments. 





THE HUMBER CONSERVANCY BOARD. 


The annual report of the 
Conservancy Board (Mr. A. E. 
River Humber above Hull remained fairly staple during the 
year and the depth although 1-ft. worse is well above the 
normal. The width of the navigable channel is_a little above 
the average, while the continuity of the channel is much better 


Engineer to the Humber 
Butterfield), states that the 


than the average. The condition of the river below Hull, al- 
though inferior to last year, may be taken as quite equal to 
the average. The quantity of material deposited on the 
Skitterness ground was 4,945,470 tons, of which the London 


and North Eastern Railway Company deposited 4,913,790 tons 
from their various docks. The deposits for 1928 were 1,000,000 
tons less than in 1927 and compare with a minimum deposit 
of 1,708,279 tons in 1914. The spoil deposited on the Foul 
Holme ground was 784,040 tons and at Burcom 635,320 tons. 
Sand to the amount of 93,667 tons were removed from the 
Humber under licence of which 91,666 tons were taken by the 
L. & N.E.R. Co. for making up their No. 1 timber pond and 
1,332 tons of gravel were removed from the Banks off Spurn. 

The protective clauses offered by the promoters of the 
Grimsby Co-operative Dock Bill were considered by the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Conservancy who disapproved of 
the alteration of any of the Standard clauses and they gave 
instructions to their solicitor to press for the standard clauses. 
The Bill has since been before Parliament and has been passed 
without opposition all outstanding matters having been settled 
beforehand. 


A DECISION OF IMPORTANCE. 


A decision which was said to affect every port in the country 
was questioned at Manchester on April 16th, when the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company, Ltd., appealed against a convic- 
tion and a fine of £5 imposed on them for an offence under 
the Factory and Workshops Act. Mr, J. Lustgarten for the 
appellants, pointed out that the important matter was not the 
penalty, but the decision to convict. He asked the magistrates 
to state a case. The Chairman (Mr. James Openshaw), in 
agreeing, said the magistrates thought the case was so impor- 
tant that it was advisable it should be taken to the High 
Court. 

The case arose out of a fatal accident on board the ‘‘Man- 
chester Citizen’’ while that vessel was at the Sun Mills Wharf 
on October 30th through a hatchway not being fenced to a 
height of three feet or securely covered. The Manc hester Ship 
Canal Company was unloading one hold of the vessel and by 
4 p.m. the work had been completed and the tackle that had 
been used taken away. Before leaving the ship they replaced 
the hatch cover on the top deck but did not cover the hatchway 
on the lower deck. <A short time afterwards a man fell down 
the hatchway and was killed. 

From the Manchester Ship Canal Company’s point of view, 
the material matter was that they had finished the process on 
which they had been engaged by 4 p.m., and after that time 
were not in temporary occupation. They replaced the cover on 
the top deck which they had removed, but the hatchway on 
the lower deck was uncovered when they commenced work. 


PORT OF COLOMBO IN 1928. 


Port of Colombo shipping statistics for 
nationality, number of arrivals and the total tonnage, show a 
decided improvement on the figures for the previous year. Last 
year was exceptionally prosperous and compares favourably 
with pre-war figures. An increase of 144 vessels on the 
previous year is recorded. 

British vessels head the list with a total of no fewer than 
1,886 callers. Of these 68 were warships and 1,818 merchant- 


1928 giving the 


second with 249 vessels of which 
Berlin.’’ The Netherlands with 
Japan 181, France 149, Italy 
88, Denmark 15, Greece 
2 come next. Italy, the 
had warship 


men. comes a close 
only 
200, 


114, 


Germany 
one was a warship—the “‘ 
two warships, is third, while 
Norway 109, America 75, Sweden 
10, Spain 6, Belgium 5 and Portugal 
Argentine, Portugal, France and Siam each 
in port during the course of the year. 


one 


In all 2,966 vessels entered the Port of Colombo, of which 
266 foreign vessels brought cargo from Ceylon with a total 
tonnage of 34,189, while 19 foreign vessels arrived in ballast, 
and three coast wise (round the Island) vessels brought 267 
tons of cargo and twelve arrived in ballast. 

Of the vessels which left Colombo with cargo, 209 with a 
total tonnage of 30,531 were foreign; while 26 coast wise 
vessels cleared with 2,899 tons. 67 foreign vessels with 6,300 
tons cleared in ballast while 7 coast wise vessels with 361 tons 
did the same. 

No accidents from collisions or grounding of importance 
occurred during the year and only one tug was available for 


to the tug ‘‘Samson’’ being 
the was severely 
necessary move _ ships 


duty up to the end of July owing 
held up for repairs. The lack of 
felt, particularly when it became 
without assistance. 


second tug 
to 


THE PORT OF GDYNIA, 


which is one of the youngest harbours 


The Port of Gdynia, 
has been taken 


in the world and as yet by no means complete, 
as the subject matter for this month’s supplement. 

The commencement was made with the construction of this 
port in 1924, and previous to this Poland was using the port 
of Danzig for the purpose of its exports and imports. 


At the time of commencement of operations, Gdynia was 
only a small fishing village with 120 inhabitants, but to-day, 


after four years of continued activity, there is now a popul: ition 


of over 20,000 inhabitants, and a considers ible proportion of 
the harbour works are in commission, its handling capacity 
being about 2,000,000 tons per annum at the present day 
The majority of the traffic at the present moment is the export 
of coal. 

The new port has also necessitated the need for a town, 


and the illustrated article which appears on another page fully 
describes the construction of both the port and the town. 


$3,000,000 BRIDGE TO SPAN SAINT JOHN HARBOUR, 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


announcement 
3,000,000 


made at Saint John, 
span Saint John 
steel structure, 
automobiles and 


recently 
bridge 
This 


According to an 
N.B., the proposed $: 
Harbour is to be built shortly. 
planned to carry railway traffic, tram 
other vehicles, is one of the most important items in the 
development of Saint John as a great seaport. The bridge will 
carry Canadian National trains from the present terminus on 
the east side across the Harbour to West Saint John where the 
very extensive improvements are being carried out by the Saint 
John Harbour Commission. 

The plan of Colonel Charles N. Monsarrat, consulting 
engineer, already submitted to the Saint John Civic Authorities, 
was adopted and will provide for a double-deck bridge, the 
lower deck to be used for steam railway traffic and the upper 
level for all other transportation. A draw section will permit 
the passage of water craft up the Saint John River. 


to 
modern 


cars, 


A Bill is to be prepared immediately and submitted to 
Parliament at Ottowa authorising the Canadian National 
Railways to proceed with the $3,000,000 expenditure. It is 


expected that the bridge will be built within the next three 
years. 
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Shipping at Weser Ports in 1928. 


Comparison of Outward and Inward Traffic. 





The Department of Overseas Trade has received from the 
Acting British Consul at Bremen the following table showing 
the volume of shipping entering the Weser ports during 1928 
as compared with 1927 :— 








1927 1928 
Vessels N.RT. Vessels N.R.T. 

Bremen 4,296 5,453,804 5,038 6,130,915 
* Bremerhaven ts ef 2,407,893 1,393 2,715,130 
*Vegesack and Burg ... Pee 12 2,778 50 2,517 
Total 5,399 7,672,420 6,320 8,651,510 
Wesermunde 167 16,074 111 10,945 
Brake és 277 278,771 224 240,677 
Nordenham ia i its 36 108,389 79 170,637 
Other Weser Ports 105 7,432 139 9,605 
Grand Total... .. 5,984 8,083,086 6,873 9,083,374 





* Inclusive of vessels which have also run into harbours of the town 
of Bremen. 








The above figures do not include river craft, the volume of 
which was as follows :— 
On the Upper Weser. 
Vessels N.R.T. Vessels —-N.R.T. 
Passenger and cargo steamers 497 43,020 869 128,734 
Tugs with cargo 3,722 1,451,813 4,575 1,831,812 
Tugs without cargo... a 81 31,454 34 13,828 
Total 4,300 1,526,287 5,478 1,974,374 
On the Lower Weser. 
Passenger and cargo steamers 854 71,900 1,373 92,903 
Sailing vessels and lighters with 
cargo _ a a Ree 585,523 1,692 596,472 
Sailing vessels and _ lighters 
without cargo 1,860 458,761 1,937 559,930 
Tota! 4,466 1,116,184 5,002 1,249,305 





Classification by flags shows U.S. shipping taking second 
place, closely followed by British shipping, the latter showing 
an increase of 175 ships, totalling 101,637 net register tons 
entering Bremen as compared with 1927, the figures being 
695 ships with a total of 1,283,269 net register tons. The 
volume of U.S. shipping shows a decrease of 19 ships with a 
tonnage of 1,871 entering also a decline of 23 ships amounting 
to 25,184 net register tons leaving Bremen. The following 
table gives details for the years 1918, 1927 and 1928 of the 
tonnages of the various flags concerned :— 


INCOMING. 
1913 1927 1928 
Flag Vessels N.R.T. Vessels N.R.T. Vessels N.R.T. 
German ... 4,479 3,289,925 3,746 4,375,189 4,543 5,206,344 
Belgian oes 6 10,320 2 807 4 2,721 
British se 443 747,974 618 981,632 695 1,083,269 
Danish ia 24 17,230 50 90,262 43 65,925 
French Are 11 10,069 27 43,714 50 84,004 
Greek oe 6 11,451 14 36,082 16 34,435 
Italian iad 3 7,366 56 57,982 16 51,845 
Japanese ve -- — 27 =: 118 932 28 125,248 
Netherlands . 3873 144,904 357 = 547,075 400 552,606 
U.S.A. ‘i 3 15,393 238 1,148,092 219 1,146,221 
Norwegian 174 140,336 121 124,078 139 145,435 
Russian ae 13 11,362 18 21,274 27 34,184 
Swedish x 107 = 332,558 121 74,940 117 74,053 
Spanish in 15 21.884 13 29,651 9 16,788 
Other we 55 47,807 11 22,710 14 28,432 
OUTGGING, 
German .. 4,452 3,270,802 3,957 4,371,819 4,724 5,198,845 
Belgian ies 2 3,882 2 807 4 2,721 
British .. 427 719,934 619 978,824 696 1,076,819 
Danish ee 24 18,367 46 82,585 42 64,897 
French ie 10 10,000 27 45,389 51 84,592 
Greek iM 6 11,451 14 36,082 15 31,007 
Italian ive 3 7,366 34 55,486 17 53,668 
Japanese joe -- — 28 = 123,500 28 125,248 
Netherlands , 437 ~=150,911 376 =. 540,075 420 561,172 
U.S.A. en 3 15,393 238 1,147,978 215 1,122,794 
Norwegian : 173 =: 139,156 121 123,460 143 = 148,846 
Russian wa 13 11,362 18 21,274 28 34,566 
Swedish x 116 33,700 123 74,671 121 74,597 
Spanish mas 19 28,322 13 29,651 9 16,783 
Other - 58 53,403 12 22,963 15 30,465 


Personal enquiries regarding shipping and transport matters 
should be made at the City Office of the Department (Shipping 
and Transport Section), 73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Belfast Port Affairs. 


SEVEN MEMBERS OF HARBOUR BOARD RE-ELECTED 


The seven members retiring on rotation from the Belfast 
Harbour Board were re-elected. They were: Sir Robert 
Baird, D.L.; Rt. Hon. J. Milne Barbour, D.L., M.P.; Sir 
George Clarke, Bart., D.L.; Sir Thomas Dixon, D.L.; Mr. 
John Seeds Garrett (Messrs. Robt. Garrett, Ltd.) ; Rt. Hon. 
Hugh McDowell Pollock, D.L., M.P., and Mr. James Mackie, 
D.L. 

Mr. R. E. Herdman, D.L. (Chairman of the Board), acted 
as returning officer and Mr. M. J. Watkins (the general man- 
ager and secretary) reported to the chairman that all the 
retiring candidates had been nominated in due form and were 
returned as Commissioners without opposition. 

The Chairman paid a tribute to the work of Mr. Watkins 
and his staff and congratulated him on the manner in which 
he had placed the matter before them that day. Mr. J. 
Alexander and Mr. M. Larkin were also responsible for the 
efficient arrangements. 


‘THE CHAIRMAN. 


Commissioners on the 4th inst., Mr. 
was unanimously re-elected the chair- 
man, and in returning thanks said the position was one to 
which anyone might be proud. While it was true there were 
responsibilities attached to the office it was only right to say- 
and he would like to emphasise the fact—that those 
responsibilities were shared by every member of the Boar’. 
Each member gave his time to the work of the Trust. It was 
also quite true that on a Board of that kind they might not 
always see eye to eye, but if there were slight differences of 
opinion there was never any rancour or ill-feeling nor personal 
animosity, no matter what their views might be. Each 
member of the Board, although his colleague might differ from 
him, acted in the best interests of the Trust. 


A STRIKING TRIBUTE. 


The Belfast Telegraph, one of the most influential newspapers 
in Ireland, in the course of a striking tribute to the Commis- 
sioners said: ‘‘Mr. R. E. Herdman’s re-election to the chair of 
the Board was the highest compliment that his colleagues 
could have paid him. When Mr. W. E. Williams passed away 
three years ago the choice of the Commissioners fell upon Mr. 
Herdman as his successor, and its wisdom has been abundantly 
justified by the manner in which he has discharged the duties 
of the office. It is no sinecure, demanding as it does a large 
amount of time and attention on the part of the chairman, and 
Mr. Herdman has not failed in his devotion to the interests 
of the Trust. Questions of policy at the harbour are not always 
easy to decide; while the equipment of the port requires con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the Board and its officials to see 
that the various interests are properly catered for, and that 
nothing is left undone to make the harbour popular with ship- 
owners. 

‘* Shipping is a progressive industry, and port authorities 
have got to adapt themselves to the various changes that come 
along, by providing up-to-date wharfage, berthage and shed 
facilities. Under Mr. Herdman’s guidance the Commissioners 
are doing their best to keep the port abreast of the time so far 
as they can, but the whole matter does not rest with them. 
They are doing their part, and the users of the port may rely 
upon it that they will continue to foster the development of 
traffic to the utmost of their ability. Every month improve- 
ments are sanctioned on various parts of the estate. The 
recent unopposed return of the seven retiring Commissioners 
is a proof that the Board enjoys the confidence of the public. 
Had any sections of the harbour ratepayers been dissatisfied 
with the administration of the port, candidates would have 
been forthcoming from them. The absence of opposition 
speaks for itself, and we congratulate the members who have 
just been given a fresh lease of office. We hope that the Board 
will have the pleasure of reporting at the end of the year that a 
record volume of tonnage has been handled in the port for the 
twelve months.’”’ 

THE QUARTER’S RETURN. 

At a meeting of the Board the Harbour Master’s return stated 
that 324 vessels arrived at the port during the period from 
17th to 30th March, as follows :—Coastwise and cross-Channel, 
300; foreign, 19; non-trading, 5. The total tonnage of the 
vessels arriving at the port from Ist January to 30th March 
was: Coastwise and cross-Channel, 602,266, an increase of 
24,493; non-trading, 26,029, an increase of 2,847—total, 
756,703, an increase of 29,906. 


At a meeting of the 
R. E. Herdman, D.L., 








BARGE LINE EXPRESS TOW SERVICE. 

Express tow services of the Mississippi Warrior Barge Line 
are now being provided twice a week northbound from New 
Orleans, and twice a week southbound from St. Louis, leaving 
New Orleans each Tuesday and Friday, leaving St. Louis each 
Wednesday and Saturday. These are in addition to the weekly 
self-propelled barge service. 
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Model of Harbour of Gdynia, 
which has just been made for 
the Polish Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce, and which will 
be used by the Ministry in the Maritime 
Section of the Polish Exhibition at Poznan. 
The Exhibition will be open from the 16th of 
May till the 50th of September, 1929. 


QHE PORT GDYNIA 
youngest the world, at 
harbours not only of a local but of an 
character are concerned. 

The special political conditions which were responsible for the 
commencement, in 1924, of the construction of the port on an 
absolutely virgin site, are universally known. 

Years ago, the whole of the Baltic Sea coast from Stettin, 
Kénigsberg and to Memel was Polish. Poland’s western 
neighbour, Germany, understood earlier than other nations the 
importance of a sea coast, and their famous economic policy 
‘* Drang nach Osten ’’ was in the first place put into operation 
along the coast. The work of colonisation was carried on 
actively and the present situation as regards the distribution of 
the different nationalities in that part of Europe testifies to the 
strength and foresight of the Germans. There is no doubt that 
a wide strip of land located on the coast, Polish in bygone 
days, is lost to Poland irretrievably. The old historical rights 
are wiped out by the actual facts. The towns such as Stettin, 
Kénigsberg and Danzig, which were formerly Polish, are 
German to-day, and nobody in Poland thinks of claiming them 
now. 

There is, however, a section of the Baltic coast line, west of 
Danzig, which was not colonised by the Germans. Whether 
Germany did not attach much importance to this territory or 
whether this is to be attributed to the resistance on the part of 
the Poles inhabiting this area against German sway, or 
whether it was due to the geographical conditions which render 
this territory difficult of access—it is not easy to say; neverthe- 
less, as already stated, this area remained Polish to the back- 
bone. Consequently, when at Versailles, in 1919, the Polish 
frontiers were drawn, the coast line 147 kilometres long, to- 
gether with its gradually widening hinterland, was allotted to 
Poland almost without discussion. This province which is 
called Pomerania, is one of the most Polish areas of the 
Republic of Poland. 

Poland’s only route to the sea leads through this territory. 

As is well known, Poland uses the port of Danzig. Some 
seven miles west of this port, Polish territory begins, but 
Danzig itself together with the adjoining areas is German. 't 
is only for this reason that, in 1919, Danzig was not alloted to 
Poland, but owing to the economic needs both of Poland and 
Danzig which is, no doubt, the natural harbour of Poland (it 
is the nearest port and is located on the estuary of the main 
Polish river, the Vistula) special privileges were granted to 
Poland in the port of Danzig which, it may be recalled, was 
made a Free City under the protectorate of the League of 
Nations. The past eight years showed that even under these 
conditions, attached to Poland, Danzig made enormous pro- 
gress, increasing its traffic by 600 per cent. In this way from 
a local German port of secondary importance it has become 
the third largest harbour of an international character on the 
Baltic. 

At the same time the past eight years revealed all the short- 
comings and the dangers resulting to Poland as well as to 
Danzig from the political situation brought about by the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. The artificial entity which 
is the Free City of Danzig complicates enormously all problems 
affecting the Port of Danzig. Moreover, the chauvinism of a 


OF 


ports in 


doubt, one of the 
least as far as 
international 


is, no 
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The Port of Gdynia, 
Poland. 






certain section of the 


German population of Danzig does a 
great deal of harm, while, apart unfavourable 
factors, even an approximate calculation of the future growth 
ot Polish sea-borne trade, which is still in its infancy, proves 
conclusively that Danzig will not suffice for Poland in the near 
future. 

The Polish Government, therefore, decided to search for a 
suitable site on There was only one place on 
the shore which was found satisfactory for the construction of 
a port, and it is gratifying to be able to state that the natural 
conditions of this spot are excellent. This place was a small, 
hitherto unknown fishing village called Gdynia, which in 1924 
possessed 120 inhabitants. This village is situated on the bay 
formed by the Hel peninsula, so that Gdynia is protected from 
the sea both to the West and to the North. Moreover, the sea 
near Gdynia is sufficiently deep even for large vessels. On the 
shore itself the natural conditions were also most favourable as 
the village of Gdynia was situated at the end of a peat valley 
which is surrounded within a radius of half a mile by hills. 
There was nothing on this site in the way of buildings, and in 
addition the nature of the ground makes the excavation of the 
inner basins and other similar works easy. It is seen, there- 
fore, that the natural for the construction of a 
harbour were excellent and in the opinion of a large number of 
well-known foreign experts, they are ideal. Owing to the 
virgin state’ of the site it was possible to plan out the port in a 
modern manner, and there was nothing to harass the realisa- 
tion of the scheme. Under these conditions the construction 
of the port was commenced at the end of 1924. It is being 
built by the Government and the task is easy from the technical 
point of view, but it is the reverse from economic standpoint 
because Gdynia is situated only some eleven miles from Danzig, 
and it was necessary to link up Gdynia by some economic ties 
with the neighbouring port, in order to bring about co-operation 
and eliminate competition between the two. 

There was still another difficulty. During 
150 years the Polish community had been systematically kept 
back from the sea by the alien powers, so that interest in 
matters connected with the sea trade had to be 
awakened anew, as without interest on the part of the general 
public no important scheme can be 
it was necessary to start the work on a small scale and to plan 


from these 


its own coast. 


conditions 


a period of some 


and seaborne 


realised. For this reason 
it in such a way as to permit of its further expansion. 

The past four years of work have given satisfactory results. 
From a village with some 120 inhabitants Gdynia has changed 
into a town with 20,000 inhabitants. As regards the harbour, 
a large mole is almost entirely completed, so that the outer 
basin is practically ready for operation. At the same time the 
two inner basins, and a portion of the canal are receiving the 
finishing touches. A portion of the quays have already been 
equipped with a number of loading appliances, warehouses, the 
necessary buildings and installations, while at the same time 
the naval basin and the fishing dock have received due atten- 
tion and are ready for work. Railway sidings are being con- 
structed as a complement of the main railway line which will 
unite Gdynia with Upper Silesia and which is now in process of 
construction. The building operations in the port and in the 
city are being actively pursued; there is an atmosphere of in- 
and The port of Gdynia has been 


tense activity progress, 
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partly open to navigation for some two years and to-day it 
plays a fairly important réle in Poland’s international trade, its 
handling capacity being at present about 2,000,000 tons per 
annum. The port traffic has so far been one-sided and is 
almost entirely confined to the export of coal (about 150,000 
tons per month), a certain amount of timber and cement. On 
the import side, only trials have been made up to the present, 
although regular shipments of rice and artificial fertilizers are 
being handled. Recently a small trial shipment of iron ore was 
received from Sweden. The emigration traffic has also 
recently been started. Gradually with the development of 
Gdynia commercial and industrial circles are beginning to dis- 
play an increasingly growing interest in the harbour and its 
future. A rice husking plant has already been erected, while 
cold storage accommodation was provided at the end of 1928; 
coal concerns are installing loading appliances and will operate 
vessels for their own account. 

All this, however, is only the first step, for the results 
hitherto achieved do not correspond to the economic needs of 
the country. 

It is intended, therefore, to accelerate the pace of progress 
as regards the construction of the harbour. In this connection 
new Statutes dealing with the organisation of Gdynia are being 
prepared and the new authorities with extensive powers based 
on new lines are to be appointed in the near future. 

A new period of intensive work on the Polish sea coast will 
be opened shortly and it is hoped that the youngest of the 
modern harbours, Gdynia, will become one of the largest 
harbours on the Baltic and that together with its next-door 
neighbour, Danzig, with which the former is to co-operate, 
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The effort of these two ports to increase their handling capacity 
will no doubt benefit both of them. 

The idea of danger of threatening Danzig through Gdynia 
must appear as an absurdity to all those who are familiar 
with Polands seaborne trade; it is hardly possible to believe 
that the foreign trade of such a large country as Poland could 
be dealt with efficiently and economically by a harbour which 
is still under construction, and that the old harbour at Danzig, 
lying at the mouth of the main Polish waterway—the Vistula, 
could be omitted. On the contrary, the rapid development of 
Gdynia is certainly a guarantee that goods will also pass 
through Danzig, inward and outward, and that Polish mer- 
chants will come there in contact with their business friends 
from abroad. Although the business transacted at Gdynia 
tends to reduce the excessive profits made in Danzig in con- 
nection with services rendered, yet they are increasing steadily 
with the growth of the turnover. 

The mutual interest of the two ports lies above all in the 
development of the commercial route and in the growth of 
business on this route. At the present time, the volume of goods 
handled reaches about eight million tons per annum, which 
represents about one-third of Poland’s foreign trade. That is 
why, of the several European routes leading through Poland, 
the sea route of which Danzig and Gdynia are to-day the main 
junctions occupies the first place. During the past few years 
the Polish sea route has played no small part in the trade on 
the Baltic, as the number of ships calling at the Polish ports 
comes to about 5,000 with an aggregate tonnage of 5 miilion 
tons. Already to-day Polish seaborne trade compares favour- 
ably with that of the neighbouring countries (the tonnage of 





View of Shore before construction of Breakwaters. 


will constitute the most important artery for the movement of 
goods on the Baltic. 


SOLIDARITY BETWEEN 


Thanks to the united efforts of the Polish community and 
the Polish Government, the Port of Gdynia has been called 
into being. It may be regarded as a visible sign of Poland’s 
economic independence. For several centuries the port of 
Danzig has been the base of operations for merchants and 
shipowners working in this part of Europe and it maintained 
this character as a Free City. At the time of the restoration of 
Poland, the fate of the estuary of the River Vistula was of 
great interest to those engaged in international trade, the rea- 
son for this being that this spot is of vital importance to the 
trading circles in that part of Europe, and it is easy to under- 
stand why the care of Danzig was entrusted to Poland and the 
League of Nations. The Free City of Danzig ensures freedom 
of access (guaranteed by the League of Nations) quite inde- 
pendent of the relations between the adjoining countries. 


GDYNIA AND DANZIG. 


The contrast in the political status between Gdynia and 
Danzig is therefore evident, and wou'd be maintained even if 
the distribution of nationalities in Danzig had been different to 
what it now is. On the other hand, the economic interests of 
Gdynia and Danzig are, without doubt, identical in every 
respect. This is worthy of special mention as the competitors 
of the two ports, being alarmed by their steady development, 
seize every opportunity to make statements to the contrary. 
It is sufficient to draw attention to the present aspect of Danzig, 
to the increase in the number of ships calling at the port, to 
the growth of trade, to the expansion of its commercial rela- 
tions, to the financial results and to the genéral improvement 
in the standard of life of its population—in order to dismiss 
the fallacious statements made on the subject. 


Coal is the chief export article of the two ports. The export 
effected through Gdynia has reached the high level of 170,000 
tons per month. Simultaneously the volume of coal exports 
through Danzig has grown. The daily average number of 
trucks despatched through the latter port rose from 542 in 1926, 
to 753 in 1927, and to well over 1,000 in 1928; whilst for 
Gdynia the corresponding figure was 350 for the same vear. 


ships calling at all the German ports on the Baltic in 1927 
amounted to 8 million tons), and this despite the fact that 
the Polish ports have only recently started to make progress. 
The problem for the near future is the maintenance of the rate 
of progress and an improvement in the matter of profits. To 
achieve this, it is necessary to increase the means of transport, 
both waterways and railways, between the centre of the country 
and the seacoast. The railway lines constructed on Polish 
territory by Prussia, Russia and Austria, had for the most part 
a strategical character or led to the centres of these countries, 
and only some of them can be economically used at present. 
The comparatively dense network in the west of Poland makes 
it possible to adapt some of the lines to the economic needs 
of the country, though here, too, as most of them go in the 
direction of Berlin, they will only be more closely linked with 
the coast when the Bydgoszcz-Gdynia line is completed. 
Although in a straight line the distances are small, and there 
is no natural obstacle, the present routes are very circuitous, 
which increases the distance to the sea. 

Much less satisfactory are the conditions as regards transport 
by water. Poland has a natural network of river routes 
which played a considerable role in the economic life of the 
country in the past and which are destined to play a similar 
role in the future. In the old Republic of Poland the transport 
of goods was, as a rule, effected by means of river craft, and 
only in cases of absolute necessity were they sent by means of 
carts, that is, where there were no suitable waterways. It 
is seen that conditions in this respect are similar to those which 
prevailed in France in the eighteenth century. In France, the 
establishment of a system of waterways necessitated the con- 
struction of canals which involved large capital outlay, whereas 
in Poland, thanks to favourable natural conditions, i.e., to the 
territory being intersected by a number of rivers situated 
conveniently to each other, it was possible to connect the 
Oder, Vistula, Niemen and Prypec at relatively small expense. 

Navigation on the Vistula had no interest either for the 
Austrian authorities (prior to the war) and was_ simply 
neglected. The systems of communication left in Poland by the 
Russians and Austrians constitute a grave impediment to the 
unification and consolidation of Poland’s productive power. 
The access to the Baltic Sea was, in those days, a matter of 
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The Port of Gdynia. 











View of:the Harbour Territory at the start of the work in 1924. 














Completed Quay Wall at the West end of the Interior Basin. The Building in the background is a Rice Mill, 














The Suction Dredger ‘‘ Passepartout’’ occupied with the launching of Caissons. 














Initial stage of Launching of Caisson for 10 metre Quay. 
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complete indifference. It is true that there was navigation 
on the Vistula, but the river ports were not connected with 
the railways and there were absolutely no_ trans-shipment 
facilities from river craft to railway trucks and vice versa. 
Under these conditions, navigation on the Vistula was of a local 
character and was chiefly used for rafting down timber, with 
the result that the waterways were only utilised to a very small 
extent. 

At the time of the restoration of Poland there were no ships 
capable of navigating this river, and, what was worse—there 
was no personnel to operate them. In addition, the putting 
into working order of the railway system was one of the most 
pressing problems in the economic life of the country. Thanks 
to a well-trained and efficient staff, this task was soon com- 
pleted, and as the Polish railway reached high standard of 
development, large quantities of goods, which are transported 
by water in other countries, are carried in Poland by the rail- 
ways at cheap rates. 

Large quantities of goods reach Poland by sea, and not by 
railways, despite the fact that it was constructed by the former 
alien Governments for continental trade. It is certain that the 
transport of mass goods in. Poland will be less expensive in 
the future owing to economy in fuel and in rolling stock, for 
there will be other means of communication. Then the con- 
signments which are transported by the railways will be directed 
as a rule to Danzig or to other ports on the Vistula, for large 
oceantgoing ships will call at Danzig more frequently and the 
goods trattic will be divided between the two ports—Danziy 
and Gdynia—according to the nature of imports and exports. 

As formerly, Danzig is an important port for timber. Con- 
signments of this material are only occasionally directed to 
Gdynia, where, as is well known, the timber trade has no 
prospects for development. At the present time Polish timber 
is meeting with growing competition on the part of Russia, 
and this factor calls for the concentration of this trade in 
Danzig, which is adapted to the handling of timber. In 
addition, Danzig merchants have specialised in the export of 
Polish timber products to the German ports and in the import 
of goods from Germany, which reach Poland by sea, and it 
appears to be certain that the last-named trade will be carried 
on in Danzig for many years to come. 

The situation is quite different in the case of coal, which 
is the chief article of export both of Gdynia and Danzig. The 
amount of coal despatched by sea routes will always be large 
and will increase steadily, but the handling of this mineral is 
not very profitable and specialisation in it to the detriment 
of other trade does not lie either in the interest of Danzig 
or in that of Gdynia. Moreover, the volume of coal exports 
will be too large to be handled by one of these harbours alone 
without prejudice to the efficient working of the port. Con- 
sequently, there can be no doubt that as regards coal, both 
Polish ports—Danzig and Gdynia—will always work parallelly. 

On the other hand, Gdynia will gradually attract that portion 
of the seaborne trade for which, as the past few years have 
shown, Danzig is not suitable. There are already regular 
services to North and South America, and for this reason the 
emigration movement is beginning to be concentrated — in 
Gdynia. Although at this port, which is still under construction, 
there are so far only provisional arrangements for the reception 
of large passenger vessels and passengers, the landing at 
Gdynia appears to be more convenient both from a technical 
and commercial point of view. The depth of the ‘ dead ”’ 
Vistula is inadequate for ocean-going ships, but the entrance 
into the port of Gdynia is for long steamers much easier and 
much safer than the passage through the windings of the river 
with the assistance of a tug. The steamers which are engaged 
in the transport of both passengers and cargo avail themselves 

















Casting of the Reinforced Caissons. 


more readily of Gdynia than of Danzig. It is a recognised 
fact that Danzig merchants did not take advantage of 
American steamers, nor of the regular direct services with 
America which have been established in the course of the past 
few years, and have not come into regular contact with 
American traders using this route, and it is, therefore, easy 
to explain the reason for which the traffic which had never 
existed at Danzig prior to the War is now concentrating at 
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Gdynia. ‘The most important novelty of the present time is 
the passenger traffic. During the past few years it assumed 
such large proportions at Danzig that it compared favourably 
with Hamburg and occupied the first place in the Polish 
emigration movement. During the period from 1922 to 1927, 
267,000 passengers departed from Danzig to foreign countries, 
the figure for 1927 being 38,000. It was a large traffic com- 
pared with other ports, but the Danzig circles concerned took 
ne notice of the new possibilities in this field and did not avail 

















Caisson ready for Launching. 


themselves of the new opportunities, so that the situation 
will be turned to advantage by Gdynia and the prospects are 
attractive, thanks to the establishment of quick and regular 
services with various overseas countries. 

These possibilities become more and more promising as 
Poland’s import from America assumes large proportions and 
imports from oversea countries represent about 30 per cent. 
of the total. When all the interests which draw Poland and 
oversea countries together, including passengers and goods, 
are taken into account, the total turnover indicates that the 
Polish seaborne trade is on a large scale; there is also to be 
considered the export of Polish goods for which new prospects 
are in sight, thanks to the establishment of new regular direct 
steamship services. The organisation of this business is a 
task requiring prompt attention, and in view of the rapid 
progress made by Gdynia, there is every reason to believe that 
it will go ahead more rapidly than in the past. The seaborne 
trade includes chiefly industrial raw materials and foodstuffs 
which are the‘principal items of Poland’s imports and exports. 
Foreign products which are indispensable come from overseas 
or those European countries which are easily reached by sea. 

The bulk of the chief export articles go to the neighbouring 
countries, but in this sphere also important changes are taking 
place. At the present time the main export article—coal—is 
directed via Danzig and Gdynia. In the course of the last 
few years the main commercial route has adjusted itself to the 
economic requirements so that the present direction of business 
cannot be regarded as pursuing a normal course. Of much more 
interest is the tendency which is apparent when comparing 
the direction of the trade with the position prevailing two 
years ago. The different factors life which up 
till quite recently were only loosely related to each other, are 
gradually becoming more and more interlocked, and it would 
be, therefore, dangerous to draw conclusions as to the develop- 
ment of trade in Danzig and Gdynia on the strength of the 
present-day turnover. During the year 1928 direct steamship 
services between Gdynia and Brazil and the Argentine were 
opened for passenger and goods traffic, and as two foreign 
companies are about to establish similar services there is an 
opportunity for Gdynia to develop trade with South America 
and other parts of the world; naturally, new outlets for Polish 
products will be opened in this way. The latest development 
is the import of raw rice from the producing countries, and 
its husking at Gdynia, the product being supplied to Polish 
consumers and to the neighbouring countries. A new develop- 
ment is also the export of farm products and bacon via Gdynia. 
The chief markets for these articles were formerly Germany 
and Austria, whereas in the near future the bulk will be 
destined for England, with the result that Gdynia will become 
then the chief market for these products in Poland. 

The export of these four products, that is, eggs, butter, meat 
and pigs amounting to about 500 million zloty (25 gold zloty = 
£1) per annum, will create an important branch of trade at 
Gdynia, especially when the technical investments, which have 
already been begun, are completed. The economic significance 
of this export is best illustrated by the following statement 
covering the first seven months of 1928 as compared with the 


of economic 


corresponding period of 1927 (weights, in thousands of 
quintals (1 quintal = 1.9684 cwt.), value in millions of zloty) :- 
July, 1928. July, 1927. 
Weight Value Weight Value 
Kggs am = 350 89 147 104 
Butter... on 67 10 10 19 
Meat 170 39 203 17 
*Pigs 767 124 104 86 


“In thousands of head. 
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The first three products are already well-known in Polish 
oversea trade, whereas pigs were almost entirely exported to 
the continental countries, and for this reason the Polish con- 
tinental export trade has up to the present been much larger 
than the overseas trade. There are some indications that 
the trade in these articles may suddenly form the centre of 
gravity of Gdynia’s commerce, and if so, Polish oversea trade 
would assume much larger proportions, but this depends solely 
upon the exports of foodstuffs being diverted to this route. 

The export of coal by sea was commenced in 1925, and that 
of farm products and meat in 1926; the establishment of direct 
services not long ago opens new markets. All this testifies 
that the sea route is still in its initial stage of development, 
both as regards the composition of the export and its extent. 

In any case, all this represents the important achievements 
of the Polish economic policy, which can be gauged by figures 
and also with sufficient accuracy from the port traffic of Gdynia 
and Danzig. Increasingly large vessels call at Danzig with 
cargo and leave the port less and less frequently in ballast. 
The number of flags represented by the ships calling at Danzig 
is growing steadily and regularly. This proves conclusively 
that the economic policy which is responsible for the creation of 
the port of Gdynia has also contributed materially to the 
unprecedented development of the port of Danzig. Favourable 
conditions for extensive trade have been created at the two 
ports, and the policy which has already yielded good results 
is being rendered still more efficient by the adoption of new 
schemes. 

The development of the import trade depends to a much 
larger extent on private initiative than on that of the Govern- 
ment, and certain branches of industry could bring into force 
considerable changes at the two ports. The details of this 
programme should be elaborated by the private mterests con- 
cerned, for the Government has created technical possibilities 
for direct import. 











of Caissons. The Caissons in the front row are 


Series 
being launched by means of the Dredgers ‘shown on the 
picture. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PORT OF GDYNIA. 

When dealing with the Port of Gdynia it is frequently 
forgotten that the harbour is still under construction and that 
so far stress has been laid on the building and not on the 
exploitation of the facilities of the port. It is, therefore, easy 
to explain a certain lack of conveniences to shipping, which 
is largely due to the erection of various hydrotechnical con- 
structions and trans-shipment facilities. One of the main 
difficulties encountered by the ships calling at Gdynia is the 
absence of a large town with all the conveniences which are 
the characteristic features of the existing old-established ports. 
These shortcomings are, however, being removed at a rapid 
pace, and it is well to recall that not long ago cows were 
grazing and peat was being dug on the present site of the 
harbour. 

The plan to build a harbour was drafted eight years ago. 
It is true that this scheme was taken up without any great 
delay, but the country’s resources proved then inadequate. 
There was only a small amount of capital available, and even 
the value of this depreciated owing to the inflation of the 
currency. During the first three years the sum spent on the 
construction of the port amounted to gold fr. 1,100,000, and 
at present gold fr. 1,500,000 per month. Despite the lack of 
capital during the first three years a provisional harbour about 
7-m. deep, with railway sidings, was completed. If the con- 
struction of the port had been continued at the same rate, it 
is certain that the first basin would not be completed before 
the commencement of the next century. In 1922, after taking 
over the work from the military authorities, the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce legalised the construction of the port 
by means of a special law and began to search for means in 
order to realise the scheme at a much more rapid pace. In 
1924 the construction of the port was entrusted to a Franco- 
Polish consortium which granted for this purpose a short-term 
loan till the year 1935. At the beginning, work was pursued 
at a rapid pace. A whole range of impediments bearing 
character of vis major were responsible for a slackening: in 
the work. 
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This gave rise to further difficulties in connection with the 
interpretation of the provisions of the contract concerning the 
payment of the first instalment in January, 1926. In October, 
1926, a new contract, based not on credit but on cash payments, 
was signed, and at the same time premiums for the work before 
the specified time were instituted. The signature of this 
contract marked a third phase in the construction. A sum of 


6,000,000 gold zloty was spent during the second phase. 
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However, it was only in 1927 that the work was speeded up 
and a sum of over 8,000,000 gold zloty spent in the 
course of that year. The remainder of the work, involving 
an expenditure of 20,000,000 gold zloty, is to be carried out 
in 1928, 1929 and 1930. It is quite probable, however, that 
towards the middle of 1929 the first portion of the work com- 
prising one outer and one inner basin will be in commission. 
The Consortium will not interrupt the work for a new contract 
in respect of a second inner basin to be situated to the south 
of the southern portion of the mole and a fishing port and a 
basin for coastwise traffic has been closed; this new contract 
was signed in August, 1928. The second portion of this 
contract should be completed in 1980, when the third section 
of the port construction scheme will be terminated. As already 
stated, this portion will comprise the construction of a second 
and possibly .of a third inner basin, parallel to the first one. 
Negotiations concerning the construction of this portion of the 
port are already in progress, but it is too early as yet to state 
when this plan will be realised. After the completion of the 
six basins, that is, three outer and three inner basins, the 
handling capacity of the harbour will easily reach 12,000,000 
tons per annum, which will meet the exigencies of the country 
for a number of years. During the first three years Polish public 
opinion was rather hostile to this scheme, but later on a radical 


Was 


change took place, and since 1924, during which year 27 
ships took 9,000 tons of coal, private initiative has been 


backing up the Government. 
The Polish community 
increasing|y 


has gradually begun to display an 
the Polish business 
circles are also taking an active interest in Gdynia, which is 
evidenced by the growth in the demand for sites, warehouses, 
factories, etc. No doubt attributable to the increase 
in the cargo handled, from 9,000 tons in 1924 to 51,000 tons 


growing interest in port ; 


this is 


in 1925, 410,000 tons in 1926 and to 898,199 tons in 1927. 
Ii, 1928 the tonnage exceeded 2,000,000 tons, 
Gdynia is located at 52 deg. E. longitude and 32 deg. N. 


latitude, 21 km. west of Danzig and 17 km. from the estuary 
of the Vistula, and there is ample space for further extension. 
The area of the port is now about 700 hectares (1 hectare 
2.4711 while the watet Both 
foreign and Polish experts are agreed that the site selected is 
most appropriate for the construction of a modern harbour. 


acres), surface is 300 hectares. 





Breakwater of Reinforced Concrete Caissons. 


The ironical remarks which appeared in the foreign Press 
hostile to Poland at the time when 
upon, have ceased to be made, and even words of praise have 


the scheme was embarked 
of late become more and more frequent. 
The distance from Gdynia to Warsaw is 411 km., to Poznan 


316 km., to Lodz 431 km., to Boryslaw 930 km., to Katowice 
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650 km., to Lwow 853 km., to Wilno 840 km., to Prague and 
Brno (Czecho-slovakia) 815 km. and 892 km. respectively, and 
to the Russian frontier (Stolpce) 882 km. 

The Bydgoszcz-Gdynia railway line will be 185 km. long, 
and the Inowroclaw-Herby line 259 km. 





Coal Pier during Construction. 


Up to the present 400 m. of quay with 8 m. of water in 
the outer basin and also 200 m. of quays in the southern part 
of Southern Mole, have been handed over to the Port Authori- 
ties for operation. At the present time the Southern Mole 
is 150 m. wide, but it will be broadened to 250 m.; in the 
inner basin two quays 200 m. in length with 10 m. of water 
as well as quays 440 m. in length, with 8 m. of water, are 
also already to commission. It will be seen that the total length 
of quays now being exploited is 900 m. with 8 m. of water. 
In addition, about 1,000 m. of quays with 10 m. of water in 
the inner basin are nearing completion and will be ready for 
operation in the spring of next year. 

A great drawback during the first years of the operation of 
the port was its inadequate protection against heavy seas. 
The 720 m. of the Northern and 550 m. of the Southern mole, 
together with 175 m. of cross breakwater were the sole pro- 
tection at that time. The year 1927 saw a considerable 
improvement in this respect owing to the prolongation of the 
breakwater to a total length of 600 m. In the year 1928 
the basin was closed. Owing to the possibility of breaking 
up the ice by the tugs specially adapted for this work it appears 
to be certain that the port will be open during the winter. 
In the year 1928 the Southern mole with some 800 m. of 
quays with 8 and 9 m. of water on the southern was 
completed. But as the installation of loading appliances and 
the building of railway sidings will require several months, 
the finishing of this mole and its utilisation for the export of 
coal will not take place till later; the total length of the quays 
will be about 1,400 m., which will accommodate 14 ships at a 
time. In addition, a further 400 m. with 8 m. of water on the 
southern side and four piers with % m. of water for a further 
eight ships are also destined for coal-handling. These 400 m. 
of quays will come into operation in January, 1930. At that 
time it will be possible to load coal or ore on 22 ships at the 
same time, and as the quays will be provided with modern and 
efficient port appliances the handling capacity may easily reach 
600,000 tons per month, provided the railways are in a position 
to handle the traffic. 

A portion of the fishing mole, which is 175 m. wide, was 
completed in 1928, so that the construction of a fish hall 
on the mole will be commenced in the spring of this year. 
The remainder of the fishing mole, as well as the portion of 
the basin destined for passenger traffic, will be ready for 
service before the end of 1929. Also the passenger pier will 
be finished towards the middle of this year. The same remark 
applies to the completion of the inner basin. 
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Steamer loading Cement for Overseas Export. 


Dredging operations are carried out parallel with the con- 
struction of the quays. Special attention should be paid to 
the canal, of which the inner basins form branches. This canal 
is about 1 km. long and about 100 m. wide and 10 m. deep. 
At the end of the canal space is reserved for shipbuilding 
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yards. Both banks of this canal may be utilised for the 
storage of timber and other cargo as long as the second and 
third inner basins are not constructed. The canal, on the 
banks of which commercial and industrial undertakings are to 
be grouped, will run in the same direction. Its construction 
has not been as yet commenced and there is no likelihood of 
its being commenced before the year 1930. 

After the completion of the first section of the scheme, 
including the two outer basins, that is, the fishing and pas- 
senger basins, the Port of Gdynia will possess over 3,000 m. 
of quays with 10 m. of water, over 2,600 m. of quays with 9 m. 
of water, and 1,400 m. of quays with 8 m. of water, that is, 
over 7,000 m. of quays which will provide accommodation for 
7U0 ships at the same time. All the hydrotechnic constructions 
are carried out to the account of the Treasury. As regards 
appliances, most of them are installed by the Government, 
although some of them are provided by private firms in connec- 
tion with long-term concessions. The hydrotechnic works are 
calculated to amount to 75,000,000 gold zloty, and the equip- 
ment to 15,000,000 gold zloty. It is very probable that these 
sums will be exceeded, for at the time of making the estimates 
it was impossible to foresee the rapid development of the 
economic life of Poland which has been observed in the recent 
years. On the whole, the plans were on too small a scale, 
although, it is true, it is possible to make extensions. The 
possibility of expansion has proved of great value already 
during the initial stages of the construction of the port. For 
this reason it appears to be superfluous to try to estimate the 
final cost of the construction of the harbour. Among the 
facilities effected at the expense of the Government the con- 
struction of an iron warehouse of 100 m. by 40 m. for the 
storage of general cargo should be mentioned. This warehouse 
is equipped with two 5-ton cranes. In the course of the 
current year another warehouse of the same dimensions, built 
of masonry, will be erected. The first warehouse is at the 








In the background the 
Harbour is 


of the Contractors. 
Peat Moor in which the Interior 
being constructed. 


‘**Colony”’ 
immense 


entrance to the inner basin, and the second will be placed 
at the side of the same basin. It should be mentioned that 
there are two cranes of 5 tons each especially constructed for 
the handling of coal. In the near future two similar cranes 
for the trans-shipment of ores will be installed which will allow 
of a considerable increase in the import of ores. Further, the 
port is equipped with a2 waterworks, port offices, apartment 
houses for employees, etc. A house for pilots and a hall for 
300 workmen are under construction. Within the port there 
is a building for the Port Authorities, a provisional hotel for 
emigrants and a building for the railway customs agency. 

The equipment of the port includes a number of tugs of 
from 150 to 35U-h.p. Two additional tugs were ordered at 
the end of last year. 

Electric light and electric energy is supplied by the Grddek 
electrical power station. The electric power station erected at 
its own expense a cable of 150 km. in length in return for a 
concession for the whole port for 60 years. The Government 
has provided the necessary funds for eight additional cranes 
of a capacity of from 13 to 24 tons, of which two will serve 
the iron warehouse and two the new warehouse, which, as 
already stated, were completed at the end of last year, and the 
remaining four will be placed along the southern side of this 
warehouse. In 1929 two travelling cranes will be ordered by 
the Government. 

As the Government outlay on hydrotechnic constructions and 
on various appliances has already been considerable, it was 
found expedient to carry out certain works on the principle of 

Thus, the rice husking enterprise 
obtained a site’ with quays 140 m. in length for a period of 
35 years in exchange for erecting a large six-storey mill, and 
a warehouse of identical dimensions is to be erected within a 
short time. 

In addition, the firm has undertaken to import at least 
100,000 tons of rice from India and to supply the population 
with rice at a reasonable price. After the expiration of the 
term of 35 years the works, together with the warehouses, 
will become Government property. <A_ similar contract was 

(Continued on puge 218.) 


long-term concessions. 
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North-East Coast Notes. 





Very much attention has been drawn recently to delay of 
shipping at Blyth, and eriticisms have not been limited to this 
side of the North Sea, for in the middle of March a warning 
to shippers was published in a circular issued by the Baltic 
and International Maritime Conference at Copenhagen. The 
article stated: ‘‘ We have before dealt with the question of 
slow despatch which often arises at Blyth for the loading of 
coal. The result of enquiries we made at the time were that 
the collieries considered it necessary in the interests of their 
business to secure sufficient tonnage to enable them always to 
ship the coal they send down to the port, regardless of whether 
the arrival of particular vessels had been delayed. This pro- 
cedure has led to a certain amount of over-chartering with the 
consequence that the collieries to be on the safe side, usually 
insist on long hours and that the full loading time is utilised 
in the majority of cases.’’ 

The head of one of the largest collieries concerned agreed 
that there had been delay in the coal shipments from Blyth, but 
thought it unfair that the port should be singled out, as delay 
had been general throughout the country. There had_ been 
complaints regarding South Wales and the Clyde, and the 
Tyne, and the Humber had also suffered. It was due to the 
cold wave over Europe and the collieries had not been able to 
cope with the demand. 
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Tyne only, but is fairly general on the North-East Coast and 
in other coalfields.’’ 

Exporters of heavy goods are anxious for more big cargo 
liners to come regularly to the Tyne. This applies to trade on 
the South African, Indian and Eastern routes, as there are 
already regular North-American and Canadian _ services. 
Recently the General Purposes Committee of Newcastle 
Chamber of Commerce discussed the question of conference 
lines and Newcastle as a port of call, and decided to call a 
conference of those interested in the subject to further the 
project. The question has been before the Tyne Improvement 
Commission previously and that body has not lost sight of the 
possibilities of such development. 

SUNDERLAND’S PROGRESS. 

A cheery view was taken of local trade by Mr. S. E. Dawson 
when he was re-elected chairman for the ensuing three years 
of the Wear Commission. He stated that the three years just 
concluded had been for traders a period of great difficulty and 
disappointment. 

Fortunately, however, the Commission was able to show 
gratifying progress. ‘Their financial position was one of great 
satisfaction. The had actually shipped 
5,393,507 tons of coal and but for special circumstances, the 
record shipment of 5,498,179 tons in 1927 would have been 
beaten. The shipbuilding industry for the current year had a 
satisfactory outlook. Commis- 
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General View of L.N.E.R. Blyth West Staithes. 


While such complaints of delay are so widespread it is good 
to be able to give some figures showing the capabilities of the 
Port of Blyth. These were submitted to the Blyth Harbour 
Commission at the meeting in March :— 


Ship 


Arrived Finished Loading Tons taken 
“Emilie Dunford ”’ 11.4 p.m. March 15 8.45 p.m. March 16 1,202 
“ Thrift ”’ rhe 7.20 a.m. a 2.45 p.m. _,, - 493 
** Stronsa Firth”... 5200s. sl lw 3.45 p.m. ,, 55 524 
** Holywood ” 4.30pm. ,, 15 2.0 p.m ae 2,129 
‘* Nutfield” 10.30 p.m. ,, , 7.15 p.m. ,, 4, 2,159 





The ‘‘ Nutfield,’’ mentioned above, arrived at Blyth at 
9.30 a.m. on April 4th, commenced loading at 9.50, finished 
loading at 2.15 and sailed at 3.50 p.m. the same day with 2,200 
tons of cargo and 70 tons of bunker fuel. 


TYNESIDE OPTIMISM. 


Sir William Noble, Chairman of the Tyne Improvement Com- 
mission, at a recent meeting of that body, declared his belief 
that at long last the trade depression from which they had been 
suffering for several years in that district was disappearing, 
and that they had really ‘‘ turned the corner.’’ The reports of 
the several committees all indicated a greater expansion of 
trade, particularly those which dealt with the coal and coke 
shipments. In February it was reported that the total was 
1,420,786 tons as compared with 1,238,813 tons in February 
last year, an increase of 181,973 tons. In the two months 
ended February 28th, the total was 2,984,689 tons as against 
2,553,064 tons in the corresponding months last year, an in- 
crease of 431,625 tons. Further, the revenue from coal and 
coke shipments last year showed a substantial increase on that 
for 1927, and the receipts for January and February last were 
£6,000 better than in the corresponding period of last year. 

Councillor R. S. Dalgliesh commenting on the statistics, said 
they were satisfactory not only to the Commission, but to the 
district. ‘‘ We are now within striking distance of the pre- 
war figures,’’ added Mr. Dalgliesh, ‘‘ but that is the lowest 
standard at which we should look in our trade barometer. Our 
own docks and staiths have got a share of the larger trade, and 
it is pleasing to know that the increase has not come to the 


sioners, both import and export traffic, was expanding, and 
he thought they might look forward hopefully to better times. 

Mr. Dawson added that the first contract for the important 
work of the new gravity staith in Hudson Dock South had 
been placed with Sir William Arroll and Co., Ltd., and they 
hoped to see the work of construction in full force at a very 
arly date. The committee reported that the London and 
North-Eastern Railway had agreed to make the approach and 
feed lines on the Company’s lands to fit in with the other 


alterations. The staith would be on the site of the obsolete 
coal drops Numbers 25 to 29. 
PERSONALIA. 

Mr. Jenneson Taylor, a_ well-known shipowner, died at 


Sunderland on March 24th, aged 83. He was President of the 
Chamber cf Shipping of the United Kingdom in 1908, and 
Chairman for 18 years of the River Wear Commission at 
Sunderland. He sold his fleet of six ships during the war and 
had since lived in retirement. 

A prominent figure in the North Country chemical industry, 
Mr. John Edward Davidson, died at his residence at Tyne- 
mouth on March 23rd, in his 78th year, for many years he was 
managing director of the United Alkali Company, Ltd. 

Newcastle Quayside also lost a familiar figure in March by 
the death of Mr. William Surtees, who for 46 years was 
associated with the Joicey coal interests, beginning with James 
Joicey and Co., Ltd., in 1883, he was latterly fitter to the 
Joicey group of collieries belonging to Lambton, Hetton and 
Joicey Collieries, Ltd. 








VANCOUVER TO HAVE REFRIGERATOR SERVICE TO 
WEST INDIES. 

According to an announcement by the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, a regular refrigerator service between 
Vancouver and the British West Indies was inaugurated on 
April 10th, when the refrigerator steamer ‘‘ Nebraska ’’ arrives 
at that port from Jamaica. Other ships in this service will 
be m.s. ‘‘ Drechtdyk,’’ m.s.  ‘* Lochkatrine ’ and sss, 
Nictheroy.”’ 
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Repairing Concrete Structures. 


One of the problems that has been most prominently before 
engineers during the past few years has been that of the 
breaking down of concrete structures, especially those exposed 
to salt water or alkali action. This is usually ascribed to too 
much water in the original mixture, so that a porous concrete 
has been the result. For effecting repairs to such structures 
considerable success has been attained by the use of the cement 
gun, using ‘‘ Gunite ’’ as the material. 

In one case, for instance, that of a pier of Dover St. Bridge, 
Boston, the erosion by salt water had advanced as deep as 
18-in. from the face. Working between tides which have a 
rise and fall of about 10-ft., a gunite coating was applied, and 
a very successful repair was effected. In the case of a sea wall 
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handling dock of the Virginia Railway at Norfolk, Va. The 
concrete showed signs of disintegration on the surface, but on 
starting to clean off the loose material it was found that the 
destructive action had penetrated as deep as 18-in. 

An interesting case of preservation against leakage is that 
of two reservoirs bui't by the U.S. Navy Department at the 
Bremerton Navy Yard, each of which has a capacity of 
5,000,000 gailons, and was lined with concrete. The first test 
was made with a 3-ft. head and the leakage was about 1,000 
gallons per hour. After being coated with 1-in. of gunite, with- 
out reinforcement, the loss in a 144-hour test under a 22-ft. 
head was only 13 gallons per hour. 

No reinforcement was used in this work, but this is not 
recommended as good practice. Concrete is usually placed 
with either expansion or construction joints, allowing seepage 
at these points. Care should also be taken to see that the 
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Details of ‘‘Gunited’’ Pile Substructure, Shed 1, 


at Hingham, Massachusetts, only six years old, erosion to the 
extent of 24-in. had taken place, and this was also repaired 
in the same way. 

In the case of the sea wall at Hingham the U.S. Navy De- 
partment specifications for the work were as follows :— 

1. All loose concrete should be removed from the face by 
hand or pneumatic picks. 

2. Holes should be drilled at about 30-ft. 
short expansion bolts should be set for 
attaching reinforcing mesh. 

3. The layers of gunite should not be more than 3-in. 
thick, and a sheet of mesh, consisting of galvanised wire 
fabric with openings about 4-in. square, should be placed in 
each layer. 

4. The concrete should be thoroughly cleaned by sand- 
blasting and washing before the application of a layer of 
gunite, and each layer should be washed down with fresh 
water sprayed on under pressure prior to applying a suc- 
ceeding layer, in order to remove all traces of salt water. 
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Details of Gunite Lining for Reservoir and also Gunite Fence. 


After all disintegrating portions have been brought to 
proper lines, a layer 14-in. thick, reinforced with a 2 x 2-in. 
mesh, should be placed over the entire face and top of the 
wall. | 
This work was done satisfactorily, and work was next done 

on the pier at Boston Navy Yard. 
One of the most interesting illustrations of the insidious 
action of salt water on concrete was the piers of the coal- 








Pier 2, Port of Tacoma. 


surface is cleaned and wetted, especially if no reinforcement is 
used, for otherwise a film of extraneous material will be pre- 
sent between the concrete and gunite, thereby lessening the 
adhesion. This precaution is especially recommended _ in 
vertical surfaces where no reinforcing is used. If the gunite 
is placed in two coats, the surface of the first coat must be 
washed down before applying the second. 

A similarly interesting case is that of the concrete ship built 
for the U.S. Shipping Board by the Foulner Shipbuilding Co. 
In order to save the cost of bending and supporting the steel 
the specifications provided that the forms should be drawn in 
to the line of the steel, and the rods be spiked directly against 
the forms. After the concrete was poured and the forms re- 
moved, naturally the steel was exposed. The surface was then 
roughened with chipping hammers, and thoroughly cleaned and 
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Sketch showing construction of Cold Storage Warehouse in Paris, 
France, built for the Paris Orleans Railway Co. 


applied in two coats, so that the outer coat could be trowelled 
to a very smooth and true surface without injuring the water- 
proofing of the steel. The result was very successful, and after 
the ship was wrecked on rocks off the Coast of Maine, the 
gunite finish was reported in very good state, having left the 
concrete of the hull itself in no places at all. 

The writer is indebted to the Cement-Gun Co. for the above 
details. 
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Notes from the North. 


HIS LIFE’S WORK. 


The directors of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, on 
April 9th, adopted a resolution placing on record the Chamber’s 
appreciation of ‘‘ the great contribution Mr. Ernest Latimer 
has made to the commerce of Manchester by his life work as 
one of those principally responsible for bringing the Ship Canal 
project to its present stage of successful achievement.’ Mr. 
|.atimer has announced his intention of resigning from the posi- 
tion of managing director of the Manchester Ship Canal Co. 
START OF FLEETWOOD’S NEW DOCK WORKS. 

A start has been made on the work of extending the fish 
stages and market at Wyre Dock, a great scheme upon which 
the directors of the L.M.S. Railway Company have decided to 
pend over £100,000. Details of the alterations and exten- 
sions, which will make Fleetwood’s wholesale fish market one 
of the finest in the country, have already been given in these 
notes. Messrs. T. Wrigley, a well-known Manchester firm of 
contractors, are carrying out the first section of the scheme. 


GLASSON DOCK CLEAN OUT. 


The Lancaster Port Commissioners have undertaken to clean 
ut Glasson Dock. Sand has been silting up for some time, 





affecting the entrance of vessels above a certain draught. The 
vork occupied about a fortnight. Glasson Dock is one of the 
idest on the North-West Coast, dating back to 1787. A 
branch of the Lancaster and Preston Canal goes down to it 


from Galgate, being constructed in 1826, while there has been 
a branch railway from Lancaster since 1887. There used to be 
considerable trade between the Lune and West Indies, especi- 
ally in timber and sugar. 

TRANSFER OF CLARENCE DOCK. 

Liverpool Corporation has obtained the transfer from the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board of Clarence Dock, which is 
the site for the big new power station. The price is £339,000, 
and the deal is the biggest between the Dock Board and the 
Corporation since the purchase of St. George’s Dock many 
years ago. It is stated that mortgage loans for this and other 
immediate purposes will be required, and that the Corporation 
has raised the rate of interest to 5 per cent. per annum for 
periods not exceeding five years, and £4 17s. 6d. per cent. for 
periods over five years and not exceeding ten vears. The loans 
will rank as trustees security. 

A start has been made on preparing the site for the new 
riverside power station, which is estimated to cost £1,760,000. 
The capacity of the station will be 100,000 k.w. The demoli- 
tion of the dock sheds is expected to be completed within two 
or three weeks. The next step will be to clean out the dock, 
after which borings will be taken to ascertain the precise 
nature of the foundations, which are expected to be of rock 
throughout. The dock will not be filled in, as the existing 
basin relieves the necessity for extensive excavations. 


TO SPEED UP DOCK TRAFFIC. 


Suggestions for hastening the handling of dock traffic were 
made at the April meeting of the Birkenhead Chamber of 
Commerce. Among the matters which have been scheduled for 
discussion by the Transport Section are regulations concerning 
the opening and closing of dock bridges and gates (these opera- 
tions at times greatly disturb the movements of traffic) ; direct 
railway facilities from the Vittoria Dock to the Cheshire Lines 
Station at Cathcart Street; the provision of a new roadway 
across the docks between the Boroughs of Birkenhead and 
Wallasey. Mr. Hignett (Chairman), said it had been 
mooted that the Transport Section might very profitably con- 
sider whether steps could not be taken to accelerate the accept- 
ance of traffic by steamship companies, so that Birkenhead 
would not have the reputation, which he was afraid the town 
had in some parts of the country, of not being able to deal 
promptly with traffic. 


BIRKENHEAD DOCK TRAFFIC. 


The construction of the road tunnel under the Mersey 
between Liverpool and Birkenhead inevitably involves various 
improvements in the transport arrangements on both sides of 
the river, and perhaps particularly in Birkenhead, where cer- 
tain anomalous conditions have long existed. Mr. J. O. 
Hignett, who has been appointed Chairman of the Transport 
Section of the Chamber of Commerce in succession to Mr. 
R. J. Hall, mentioned at a meeting of the Chamber several 
matters which are pressing for consideration, and to which his 
Section will do weil to give prompt and earnest attention. 
Among them is the inconvenience which is constantly experi- 
enced in connection with the dock bridges and gates over the 
dock estate lying between Birkenhead and Wallasey, involving, 
as the present arrangements do, much interference with com- 
mercial transport. As Mr. Rowland Hughes, the Chairman of 
the Chamber said, there has been for many vears a ‘‘ physical 
separation of the two parts of the Dock Estate,’’ and this, no 
doubt, accounts for much of the ignorance of the details of that 


also 
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estate which exists even among people who have lived for many 
years in Birkenhead. A new roadway the docks be- 
tween the two Boroughs, by the nearest possible unfettered 
route, has long been recognised as a pressing desideratum ; 
and it has become increasingly necessary with the rapid traffic 
developments of recent years. Between the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, as the owners of the Dock Estate, the Birken- 
head Corporation as responsible for road and other improve- 
ments associated with the building of the Mersey Tunnel there 
should be a good understanding on traffic matters. The Dock 
Board has in recent shown its appreciation of what is 
due to the Birkenhead section of its vast estate, notably in the 
construction of the 80-ft. lock entrance the Alfred Dock. 
Only a few weeks ago the Works Committee of the Board 
brought forward a proposal to build a new shed at the West 
Float to cost over £77,000—another proof of the recognition 
of what the dock traffic calls for on this side of the Mersey. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 

According to the statistics issued by the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company on April 13th, the traffic receipts for the month 
of March amounted to £114,703, which is a slight improvement 
on the corresponding period of last year, the difference being a 


across 


years 


to 


matter of £3,599. The returns, however, are substantially 
below those of the same month in 1927, but are better than 
March, 1926. Taking the traffic return for the first three 
months of 1929, we find that the total revenue was £336,327, 
as against £332,509 in 1928—an improvement of £3,818, but a 
decline of about £10,000 on the year 1927. It should be 


“or 


pointed out that until the first quarter of the year 1927, 
was still being imported under contracts owing to the dispute 
in the coal industry. This made the return for 1927 quarter 
nearly £31,000 better than would ordinarily have been the case. 


coal 


RETIREMENT OF DOCK SUPERINTENDENT. 

After 46 years’ service with the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway Co., Mr. Alexander Sutherland, assistant dock super- 
intendent and dock master at He com- 
menced his career at St. Helens, came to Garston in 1905, and 
in 1925 became assistant dock superintendent. During the war 
he was attached to the staff of the Coal Controller and received 
the M.B.E. Mr. J. B. Topham, superintendent at 
Garston, was responsible for a staff presentation, 


Garston, has retired. 
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QUAY TRANSPORT. 

It will be remembered that in 
Harbour Authority,’’ we published an 
usefulness of petrol-driven trucks for work on the quays, and 
compared its advantages with those of the electric truck. In 
view of the scheme improvements which is now being 
executed at Fleetwood, it is interesting to note that on Satur- 
day, April 13th, a demonstration was given to Fleetwood fish 
merchants and trawler owners, of a mechanical truck calculated 
to eliminate much of the wastage and expense now caused by 
The present method of moving boxes of fish in 
trucks, which are pushed 
This system 


** Dock and 
suggesting the 


a recént issue of 


article 


of 


hand trucking. 
the market is by means of low flat 
about by the employees of the various merchants. 
will probably be superseded by a number of trucks which are 
fitted with 44 h.p. internal combustion engines, and which will 
carry no less than fifteen 10-stone boxes of fish and can be driven 
by a youth of 14. The model of the trucks on view proved to be 
of too high a build for practical Fleetwood, and 
arrangements were made for another type to be demonstrated 
the following week. At all the fishing ports there should be 
considerable scope for the employment of low load line trucks 
for transferring fish from trawlers to the markets and places of 
clearance, but this branch of trade is rather conservative and, 
seemingly, much remains to be done before the fish merchant is 
convinced that the old system of hand trucking is out of date. 

By the way, talking about quay transport, what will be the 
effect of the bulk transport of palm oil in tank steamers on the 
transport steamship companies, 
Elder Dempster for instance. it West Toxteth Dock, 
Liverpool, operates a large fleet of electric trucks, and a large 
part of its work consists in clearing heavy casks of palm oil. 
Probably some reorganisation will be necessary if palm oil con- 
tinues to arrive in increasing quantities by tank steamers. 
Fortunately the type of electric truck used at West Toxteth 
Dock is of a composite type and can be used for many other 
purposes apart from loading, unloading and the transport of 
casks weighing about ten cwts. For dealing with barrel loads 
they are fitted with a special attachment and can be adapted 
with ready facility to cope with bagged produce and logs of 
timber. 

MERSEY TUNNEL PROGRESS. 

The fourth Mersey Tunnel contract, for the construction of 
the entrance tunnels on the Liverpool side, similar to the con- 
tract already let to Sir Robert McAlpine & Son, Ltd., for the 
Birkenhead approach tunnel, has been let by the Joint Tunnel 
Committee. Eleven tenders were submitted and the successful 
firm was Messrs. Edmund Nuttall, Sons & Co., Ltd., Trafford 
Park, Manchester, whose tender to carry out the work at a cost 
of £670,390 10s. 6d. was accepted. The firm had thus added 


purposes aft 


services of some of the big 
This firm ¢ 
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to its success in obtaining the contract for the first tunnel 
headings and also the construction of the main sub-river tunnel. 
Competition for the work was very keen, and only narrow 
margins separated the tenders. The work of the new contract 
will consist of building the 44-ft. entrance tunnel from the 
George’s Dock shaft to the Old Haymarket, and also the 27-ft. 
diameter tunnel from the junction at Dale Street to New Quay. 
The joint engineers (Messrs. Basil, Mott & John A. Brodie), in 
their progress report, submitted to the meeting of the Com- 
mittee recently, stated that the estimated value of the work 
accomplished to date on the 44-ft. diameter iron-lined tunnel 
under the river was £307,413 4s. 6d. The contract amount was 
£1,413,601. The work was in active progress, and the en- 
largement of the headings to the full-sized tunnel was proceed- 
ing at ten working faces. The total volume of excavation 
done to date was 64,368 cubic yards, or 25 per cent. of the total 
of 260,000 cubic yards. Of the cast iron lining there were now 
in place 12,080 tons, or 23 per cent. of the total of 52,600 
tons. There were 740 men employed on the contract. 


NEW BIRKENHEAD DOCK SHED. 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have before them 
another dock improvement proposal for Birkenhead. The 
Works Committee, on March 28th, recommended that the 
Engineer be instructed to erect, on the North side of the West 
Float, a single-storey shed, 520-ft. long and 120-ft. wide, with 
railway sidings, etc., at an estimated cost of £77,757. Mr. 
H. B. Gordon Warren said the shed appeared a little expensive, 
but part of the extra expenditure was due to the fact that the 
quay would have to be raised in order to make the shed on the 
same level as the adjoining shed. The proposal stood over for 
the approval of the Board at the meeting on April 4th. 


PRESTON DOCK TRAFFIC. 

At the last meeting of the Ribble Committee of the Preston 
Town Council, the Docks General Traffic Manager submitted 
the following return for February, 1929:—Number of vessels 
71; net registered tonnage of such vessels 19,273; imports 


26,663 tons; exports 11,281 tons; total imports and exports 
37,944 tons; revenue £10,496. The figures for February, 


1928, were:—Number of vessels 80; net registered tonnage, 
21,415; imports, 29,255 tons; exports, 13,006 tons; total 
imports and exports, 42,261 tons; revenue, £13,915. 

In a reference to the Ribble Dock undertaking, Ald. Astley- 
Bell, speaking at the Preston Town Council meeting, said it 
had experienced sluggish trade and the deficiency was expected 
to reach £40,000, as compared with £33,000 a year ago. It 
was some consolation to know they were not alone in their 
suffering, for the slackness of trade had affected all ports. 
There had been a reduction in the working expenses of the 
undertaking of £11,000, and towards the £86,000 required for 
interest and loan charges, the undertaking produced the net 
sum of £46,000. They desired to stabilise the amount required 
from the rates on account of the Ribble, and hoped to maintain 


it at £35,000 a year. 


LOWER PILOTAGE. 


The outward compulsory pilotage rates in the Liverpool 
district have been reduced by 15 per cent. and certain other 
alterations have been made in the Schedule of Rates in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Board of Trade, following the 
Inquiry held at Liverpool in January. 


MASTER PORTERAGE. 

Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have adopted reduced 
Master Porters Rates in respect of Colonial currants and 
raisins. The rates were laid before the Ministry of Transport 
on the 30th March, and are due to come into operation at the 
expiration of one month from that date. 


DOCK OIL FIRE. 


Pomona Dock, Salford, on April 2nd, was the scene of an 
exciting oil fire. A thick coating of oil on the surface of the 
water caught fire and immediately endangered dock property. 
When the fire brigade arrived the flames were threatening the 
sheds on the quayside, the telegraph poles in front of them 
being already involved. The spread of the fire on the quayside 
was prevented, the sheds being saved from damage. I nvesti- 
gations have been made with a view to discovering where the oil 
had come from, but without any success. Apparently oil creeps 
up or is blown up to the docks from lower down the Manchester 
Ship Canal, where oil is taken on board ship. Afterwards, 
unless removed, it accumulates in the corners of the docks, 
where it lies amidst rubbish. 


GOOD PROGRESS AT GARSTON. 

By the time of the commencement of the 1929 timber season, 
the Garston Docks improvement scheme of the L.M.S. will be 
completed. <A large part of the £200,000 scheme is already 
finished. The improvements include :—Additional timber stor- 
age area of about 35 acres with additional siding accommoda- 
tion for 1,155 wagons. Other accommodation is being 
provided for 170 additional wagons; a new commodious shed 
for fine wood goods is in course of erection and is expected to 
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be ready for use at the end of April; additional and improved 
siding accommodation at Park Sidings, North Dock, Stalbridge 
Dock, and high level; cranage facilities modernised and _ in- 
creased, including four 7-ton electric luffing grab cranes; seven 
coal tips reconstructed to take 20-ton loads. The first of the 
new electric cranes has been installed, and all four are antici- 
pated to be ready for use by the end of April. Despite the fact 
that the total timber traffic handled at Garston in 1928 was 
equal to that of 1927 (a peak year), no congestion occurred. 


FLEETWOOD GRAVEL FOR NEW MERSEY DOCK. 


In the construction of the new dock for Messrs. Lever Bros., 
of Port Sunlight, in the River Mersey, the whole of the gravel 
required is to be supplied by the L.M.S. Railway Company 
from Fleetwood Harbour. The first shipment took place on 
Tuesday, April 16th, and the provision of supplies of gravel 
will keep in full operation the two Fleetwood harbour dredgers, 
‘* Neptune ’’ and ‘‘ Fleetwood.’’ Special arrangements have 
had to be made to secure adequate dredger service at Fleet- 
wood, and accordingly the harbour dredger at present at 
Barrow-in-Furness will be transferred to Fleetwood. A 
number of coasting steamers belonging to a Liverpool firm will 
convey the gravel ta the cement manufactory near the new port 
and three of these are now working from Fleetwood to Port 
Sunlight. The gravel will be dredged from within the Fleet- 
wood harbour limits, and its removal will serve the purpose of 
keeping open the fairway of the Wyre Channel to Fleetwood. 
It is possible that part of the gravel dredged from the 
Heysham Harbour will also be utilised. The new dock at 
Bromborough is expected to take two years to complete so 
that an immense supply of gravel from Fleetwood will be 
required. 








Bremen Shipping Traffic in February. 





The Department of Overseas Trade has been informed by 
the Acting British Consul at Bremen that statistics of sea- 
borne traffic entering and leaving Bremen in the month of 
February, 1929, shows a decrease of 184,048 net register tons 
entering and 180,667 net register tons leaving Bremen as com- 
pared with January. 

In spite of traffic conditions in the Baltic the figures for 
February, 1929, are still greater than those for 1928. 

While considerable delays were experienced due to the severe 
conditions caused by ice, etc., the Weser was not closed to 
traffic during the month of February. 

Goods exported amounted to 153,000 tons, showing an in- 
crease of 12,000 tons as compared with February, 1928. The 
volume of incoming goods amounted to 264,000 tons, being 
17,000 tons less than for a similar period in 1928. In 
comparison with the figures for January the importation of 
grain and cotton greatly decreased. 

The following staistics show the division of traffic amongst 
the various Weser ports for February, 1928, as compared with 
the same month last year. 





INCOMING. 
February, 1929 February, 1928 
Vessels N.R.T. Vessels. N.R.T 
Bremen 265 426,715 354 480,834 
Bremerhaven 68 175,373 59 109,087 
Vegesack — -— 1 30 
Total for Bremen Harbours (each 
vessel only once) 326 588,504 404 575,594 
W esermuende 3 291 11 1,071 
Brake 8 7,179 13 14,692 
Nordenham ee ae ie 8 14,762 6 13,243 
Deduct vessels also having run 
into Bremen Harbours 5 2,174 ~- — 
Total 340 608.562 434 604,600 
OUTGOING. 
Bremen 266 442 983 353 461,370 
Bremerhaven . 68 165,056 81 147,757 
Vegesack _- -- 4 116 
Total for Bremen Harbours (each 
vessel only once) . 326 595,720 427 596,227 
Wesermuende -= _ _ _ 
Brake 7 7,296 i) 16,882 
Nordenham is ai an 4 10,972 6 12,254 
Deduct vessels also having run 
into Bremen Harbours 2 1,129 ; - 
Total . 335 612,859 442 625,363 


Personal enquiries regarding shipping and transport matters 
should be made at the City Office of the Department (Shipping 
and Transport Section), 73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 
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THE ELECTRIC CONTROL OF CRANES AND HOISTS. 

Until quite recently, controllers for cranes and other similar 
heavy machinery were divided into two types; namely, the 
manually operated drum type or the face plate controller with 
separate banks of bulky grid resistors, or the full automatic 
controller consisting ot a large switchboard of contactors, 
operated by a drum type master switch and also requiring 
large banks of resistors. 

The manually operated drum type or face plate controller 
requires a large number of sliding contacts of either the drum 
finger or segment construction. These sliding contacts are a 
continuous source of operating troubles, delays and high main- 
tenance expense, because of constant arcing, pitting and wear. 
A reduction in the number of contacts could only be accom- 
plished by increasing the size of the steps of resistance which 
results in poorer control. 

The automatic master switch operated controllers are ex- 
pensive in first cost and, in addition, the installation and 
maintenance expense is very heavy ; also, because of their space 
requirements, they often cannot be installed unless extra pro- 
visions have been made. Furthermore, since in the automatic 
controller using grid resistance every step of resistance requires 
a magnetic contactor, good control is often sacrificed to first 
cost and space. 

A quick analysis will show that every one of the difliculties 
of high first cost, excessive maintenance, frequent shutdowns, 
great bulk, and limited control are caused by the multiplicity 
of contacts required to accomplish the required changes in 
resistance. These difficulties are avoided in controllers by the 
use of suitable resistors which, without switching, give a step- 
less control over a wide range. The only switching of motor 
current required is that of opening and closing the magnetic 
line contactors which also serve as forward and _ reverse 
contactors. 

Direct current motors for crane and hoist operation are 
almost invariably of the series type. This is because of their 
high starting torque and also because of the flexibility with 
which they lend themselves to the handling of light loads at 
high speed and heavy loads at low speed. 

Series motors, however, have speed-torque characteristics 
of such nature that at no loads or at light loads the motor 
tends to run at an excessive speed, while at heavy loads it 
will run very slowly. The designing of controllers for series 
motors operating at widely varying loads involves the problem 
of building a controller that will have high enough resistance 
to control the motor speed at light loads and at the same time 
have sufficient steps of low resistance to give speed control 
under heavy loads. 

Crane motors of the direct current series type may be 
utilised as a lowering brake by connecting the armature and 
the field in parallel. By controlling the resistance in the field 
circuit, the braking action is under the control of the operator. 
This braking action is due to the current generated by the 
armature driven by the overhauling load. Direct current con- 
trollers can be furnished for dynamic lowering. The entire 
braking action is controlled by the operating lever, and is 
under the full control of the operator. Bringing the operating 
lever to the ‘‘ off ’’ position from the lowering direction con- 
nects a resistance directly across the armature, thus stopping 
the motor in the shortest possible time. The resistance pro- 
vided for this controller has sufficient range to give low speed 
for heavy loads, and high speed for light loads or the empty 
hook. 

Alternating current motors for crane and hoist duty are 
nearly always of the slip ring type because of the speed control 
available and their high starting torque with low starting 
current. The control of slip ring motors is effected by a three 
phase variable resistance connected across the slip rings of the 
rotor. In starting this resistance is gradually cut out in some- 
what the same manner as starting a direct current motor, 
speed control also being obtained by varying this resistance. 

The starting torque of a slip ring motor increases up to 
a certain point as the resistance of the controller is decreased, 
but if this point is passed and the resistance is further decreased 
the torque falls off rapidly even though the current to the 
motor is greatly increased. The curve shown in Fig. 1 
illustrates the relation between current and torque, and brings 
out the fact that an increase in the current will increase the 
torque to a maximum value, and that furthermore the torque 
will fall off again if the current is further increased. Since the 
motor current depends on the amount of resistance in the 
secondary, it can easily be seen how important it is to get 
just the right resistance value in order to obtain maximum 
torque. In most cases with a step by step type of resistor, 
the maximum torque conditions are not obtained unless special 
resistance adjustments are made. In many cases 10 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. greater loads can be handled by a hoist when 
a good type controller is used, to say nothing of the more 
rapid acceleration that is possible. 

Controllers using wire or grid resistors have definite steps 
uf resistance. They are limited in number by the multiplicity 
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of sliding contacts required. Also, the steps cannot be small 
because of the range of resistance that must be covered. The 
exact resistance required to give maximum torque is as often 
as not between steps, therefore unavailable, so that maximum 
torque cannot be obtained. 

The maximum torque of the motor is always available with 
a good centroller because of the stepless variation in resistance. 
If the torque required by the load is not high, the motor picks 
up the load with a cushioned start and the minimum of starting 
current. If the torque required is high, the motor is certain 
of exerting its maximum torque because the resistance required 
to give maximum torque is passed through as the operating 
lever is moved forward. 

While squirrel cage motors are not generally used for crane 
or hoist duty, because their speed cannot be varied by resistance, 
their absence of brushes and general stability makes them 
desirable for applications where continuous speed control is not 
necessary. However, it is essential to start the motor without 
shock, and retard the acceleration so that the load can be 
picked up slowly, or the crane moved smoothly. In such cases 
high resistance rotors are used, which through the use of a 
suitable resistor will permit very good control over the starting 
speed of the motor. The stepless current control obtainable pro- 
vides the possibility of building the current up to a value where 
the motor will start, and then, by either holding this resistance, 
or inserting resistance again, the starting speed of the motor 
can be held under full control by the operator. Thus is obtained 
the best performance of which the squirrel cage motor is capable 
for hoist and crane duty. 
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current and torque of slip ring motor. 


Where space in the crane cab or on the operator’s stand is 
limited to such an extent that control units requiring less room 
than that necessary for the standard controllers are desired, 
full automatic controllers should be installed. Wherever these 
full automatic controllers have been used they have given 
remarkable service. Stepless, cushioned control is obtained, 
just as with the standard controllers, without going to a multi- 
plicity of magnetic switches. 

A small master switch controls the entire operation of the 
controller and is mounted directly in front of the operator. 
The controller itself may be mounted in the rear of the cab 
or on the bridge, thereby giving the operator a more complete 
view, and leaving the front of the cab unobstructed. 


ALUMINIUM PAINT IN INDUSTRY. 


Considerable progress has been made in the applications of 
aluminium paint to various industrial purposes, and, where the 
paint used is of a high grade and intelligently applied, the 
results are very good. The best aluminium paint is made by 
stamping sheets of pure aluminium into tiny flat flakes which 
are then mixed with the vehicle. Consequently, when this paint 
is applied, it lies in the form of overlapping flakes, thus forming 
in effect a metallic coating which should resemble a solid sheet 
of aluminium. As a result, if the paint is properly mixed 
before application, one coat is adequate to cover completely 
even a black surface. 

One of the biggest users of aluminium paint is the food 
industry. The good results obtained by the use of aluminium 
cooking equipment, which is found to keep clean and is non- 
contaminating, led food manufacturers to adopt it in their 
works. As a result walls and ceilings in food factories are 
often aluminium painted; they have the advantage of affording 
better lighting and are a great aid to cleanliness. They can 
be washed down. 
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The use of aluminium paint is also increasing in the textile 
industries, particularly for various plant in dye houses. In 
other cases ceilings may be painted with aluminium, thus caus- 
ing a better diffusion of light in large rooms where the normal 
lighting is to some extent obscured by belting. 

In the electrical industry aluminium paint can profitably be 
used for protecting such apparatus as meter boxes, switch 
panels and instruments, while it is also being used for trans- 
mission towers. Aluminium has an advantage in the latter 
case of preventing or delaying corrosion. lor the same reasons 
aluminium is serviceable on railway stock and in yards. In 
fact many of the round houses on American railways are now 
painted entirely with aluminium on account of the gas and 
fume-resisting properties of this form of coating and also 
because of the improvement in the lighting. 

In tropical countries aluminium ceilings are found to have 
a cooling effect, it being claimed that the metal absorbs the 
sun’s rays instead of reflecting them. 

In use it is better to mix the aluminium paint at the site 
except of course in the case of household uses where only small 
quantities are employed. The best mixture is usually about 
2lb. of the specially prepared aluminium to one gallon of the 
vehicle. The paint must, of course, be thoroughly stirred 
before and during use, otherwise the aluminium settles to the 
bottom and some parts of the structure will be found to be 
insufficiently covered, 

In application, either spraying or brushing may be 
Spraying can be carried out in the usual way, but it is impor- 
tant, when brushing, to make all the final brush strokes in the 
same direction so that the tiny flakes of aluminium lie or ‘‘leaf’”’ 
uniformly in the paint film. The same preparation must be 
made when painting with aluminium as when other paints are 
used. That is to say, the metal or wood must be thoroughly 
cleaned before the paint is applied, and all rust and other 
loose material must be wire-brushed off and thoroughly wiped 
down, 
Aluminium paint is found very suitable for plant which must 
resist corrosive fumes, and it is possible that within a few 
years much of the enormous structures, such as gasholders, 
which are now either red or black, will appear to the eye as 
gigantic silver palaces. 


used. 


THE REPULSION-INDUCTION MOTOR IN INDUSTRY. 

To appreciate the superior characteristics of the single-phase 
repulsion-induction motor, the inherent disadvantages of other 
types of single-phase motor should be borne in mind, The 
ordinary single-phase induction motor presents inherent start- 


ing difficulties; but once running it possesses speed 
characteristics similar to those of the polyphase induction 


motor. On the other hand, the single-phase repulsion motor 
has a high starting torque; but it has the undesirable speed 
characteristics associated with the series-wound motor. The 
repulsion-induction motor, however, is simple to start and has 
both high starting torque and close speed regulation (the drop 
in speed from ‘‘ no load ’’ to ** full load ’’ being from 5 per 
cent. to 6 per cent.). Thus it will be seen that, whilst the 
repulsion-induction motor embodies the desirable characteristics 
of both of the older types of machines, their less desirable 
features have been obviated. 
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Fig: 1. 


These motors are suitable for all single-phase power applica- 
tions which require a high starting torque and constant speed 
when running. They are particularly well adapted to such 
applications as centrifugal pumps, fans and blowers; machine 
tools, lifts and hoists. 

At starting, and during the acceleration period, the magnetic 
flux produced by the stator winding embraces the outer (com- 
mutator) winding only, due to the high reactance of the 
squirrel-cage. Under these conditions the motor is virtually a 
repulsion motor and, as such, gives a large starting torque. 
As the motor accelerates, the reactance of the squirrel-cage 
decreases so that more and more of the flux embraces this 
winding also. Both windings, therefore, assist in the accelera- 
tion thereby producing a high torque, previously unassociated 
with single-phase motors; thus the motor has the distinctive 
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characteristics indicated by the curve in Fig. 1. On light loads, 
when synchronous speed is exceeded, the squirrel-cage exerts a 
braking torque which prevents the speed increasing to more 
than 2 per cent. or 3 per cent. above synchronous speed. The 
squirrel-cage, therefore, controls the running speed of the 
motor. 

As this type of motor may be switched directly on to the line, 
a simple switch is usually all that is required. When so 
started, a torque of two to three-times full-load torque will be 
developed ; the initial starting current drawn from the line being 
from three to four-times full-load value. If it is essential to 
reduce the current drawn from the line at starting, a small 
rheostat starter may be entployed; but it should be realised 
that the starting torque is then reduced as the square of the 
reduction in starting current. The standard motor is normally 
designed to give from 125 per cent. to 200 per cent. full-load 
torque. 
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Fig. 2. 


Due to the combined effects of the currents in the two rotor 
windings, the power factor of the motor is unusually high, 
and, as the load is shared by both rotor windings, the efficiency 
ix also high (see Fig. 2.).. The commutation of motors is 
exceptionally good at all speeds due to the presence of the 
squirrel-cage winding, and the special strips in the slits between 
the rotor slots, since they dissipate energy which might other- 
wise result in sparking at the brushes. Standard motors can be 
supplied to operate on any single-phase installation up to 500 
volts at any standard frequency; by simply interchanging cer- 
tain stator terminal connections a non-reversing motor becomes 
suitable for operation on half the full voltage whilst retaining 
the rated speed and horse-power output. If required, motors 
can be supplied for reversing service; in this case two extra 
terminals are provided for connecting the motor to a reversing 
switch-starter. 


LAKE CONSTANCE TRAIN FERRY. 

A self-propelled train ferry has recently been put into opera- 
tion on Lake Constance, between Romanshorn and Friedrichs- 
hafen. This ferry is 150-ft. long by 380-ft. wide, and has a 
draught of 3-ft. 3-in. light and 4-ft. 7-in. loaded. It carries 
eight to ten railway trucks on two parallel lines, and is pro- 
pelled by two 80b.h.p. airless injection Sulzer marine Diesel 
engines with reverse gear. The wheelhouse is placed forward 
and communicates with the engine room through two tele- 
graphs. For reversing, each engine is fitted with reverse gear 
operated by hand wheel. Beside the hand wheel is a smaller 
wheel for adjusting the speed of the engines, and in conse- 
quence the speed of the ferry. On the trial runs recently, the 
ferry carried six railway trucks with a total weight of 170 tons 
at a speed of 9 knots. While towing a second boat of the 
same dimensions a speed of 6.5 knots was attained. 


ASH FROM PULVERISED FUEL FURNACES. 

The removal of ash from powdered fuel furnaces is frequently 
a source of difficulty because of its tendency to melt in the 
flame and accumulate in solid masses in the ash pit. Two large 
power plants which burn coal having easily fusible ash have, 
within the past two years, made trials of the removal of ash as 
This consists in the installation of a hearth in the 
bottom of the furnace where the ash collects, melts, and is 
tapped off at intervals. The ability to predict whether this 
method can be successfully used in a furnace of a given con- 
struction when burning a given coal will depend on the ability 
to predict whether the ash deposited in the furnace will be 
sufficiently fluid at the temperature which will obtain in the 
slag bed. Comparatively little is known of the relation be- 
tween the fluidity of the deposited ash and of the ash of the 
original coal. The Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, is 
conducting an investigation of the subject in co-operation with 
a firm of designing and construction engineers. Three coals 
having fluid temperatures for the average ash of about 2,400, 
2,600 and 2,800 were burned. Some of the preliminary findings 
are as follows :— 


molten slag. 
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A selective separation occurred which increased the percen- 
tage of fluxes, iron and lime, in the slag compared with that in 
the ash of the coal. The per cent. increase was greater as the 
percentage of fluxes in the original ash was lower. The 
softening temperatures of the slags were lower than those of 
the original ash, but the fluid temperatures were not changed to 
as great an amount; the lowering of the fusion temperatures 
increased as the fusion temperatures of the original ash were 
higher. The percentage of the total ash fired which passed to 
the stack increased with the fluid temperature of the original 
ash. The percentage of the total ash fired which passed to the 
stack was about one-third less with a boiler having a slagging 
bottom than it was with a similar boiler with a dry bottom 
when burning the same coal. The slag from the molten bed 
would be expected to contain little combustible; as high as 8 
per cent. combustible was found in some samples. 

The temperature of the gases entering the boiler tubes was 
300 to 400° F. higher at similar loads and excess air in the 
furnace with the slagging bottom than in a similar furnace with 
a dry bottom and water-tube slag screen; this was due to the 
smaller area of heat-absorbing surface, larger area of high- 
temperature surface, and smaller volume of the slagging bottom 
furnace. 





Irish Harbour Matters. 


IMPROVING GALWAY DOCKS. 

Referring to the projected reconstruction of the inner com- 
mercial docks at Galway, and the proposed making of Galway 
a terminal Transatlantic port with a pier at Furbough, Mr. 
Philip O’Gorman, outgoing President of the Galway Chamber 
of Commerce, stated at the annual meeting of that body, that 
there were two distinct schemes. The development of the 
commercial docks was their own affair, whereas the other was 
an international scheme. 

According to the report of Sir Cyril Kirkpatrick, of London, 
and Sir John Purser Griffith, Dublin, the improvement in the 
commercial docks would cost £300,000, but the work could be 
done if the Harbour Commissioners had the loyal co-operation 
of the Galway Urban Council and the Galway County Council. 
It was proposed to ask the Government for the money on a 
GO years loan. The development of Galway docks was neces- 
sary not only to the economic welfare of the City and County, 
but for the West Coast fishing industry if it was to be 
developed. 

As to the Transatlantic port scheme, he found that it was 
regarded as a feasible proposition by people outside the 
county. >| 

Mr. O’Shea, treasurer, in his statement, said that his report 
was most satisfactory. He noted an increase in the number 
of commercial vessels entering the docks during the past year. 
There was also an increase of tonnage in the exports, while 
exports of live stock increased by 4,254. 





NEW FOG SIGNAL AT DAUNT’S ROCK LIGHTSHIP. 

The Irish Lights Commissioners have received Board of 
Trade sanction to a proposed improvement in the fog signal 
service of Daunt’s Rock Lightship Station, by using between 
sunset and sunrise, aluminium flash sound charges instead of 
ordinary tonite sound charges. 

Correspondence has taken place between the Imperial Mer- 
chant Service Guild and the Irish Lights Office regarding fog 
signals at this station, and South Rock light vessel, and as 
from Ist December last, a similar new aluminium flash signa! 
was installed on the South Rock. ‘This, it is stated by the 
Guild, has given great satisfaction to captains and officers. 


DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS (BRIDGES) BILL. 


The Dublin Port and Dock (Bridges) Bill, has now passed 
the report stage in the Irish Free State Senate. 

An amendment was adopted extending the time in which 
plans and designs of the new bridges should be prepared, from 
three months ’’ to ‘‘ as soon as may be.”’ 

Mr. V. J. Connell, C.E., Dundalk, has been appointed 
Clerk of Works for the constructional scheme at Dundalk 
Harbour. There were 54 candidates. 
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TONNAGE AT BELFAST PORT. 

Mr. R. E. Herdman, D.L., has been re-elected chairman of 
the Belfast Harbour Board. 

For the three months ended 3Oth March last the total 
tonnage of vessels which arrived at Belfast was as follows :— 
Coastwise and cross-Channel 602,266, an increase of 50,552. 
Foreign 128,408, a decrease of 23,495. Non-trading 26,029, 
an increase of 2,847. Total—756,703, an increase of 29,904. 


NEW TRANSIT SHED OPENED IN CORK. 

The Cork Harbour Commissioners have decided to permit 
Transatlantic liners to discharge or load cargo at Cobh 
(Queenstown) to or from American, Canadian and Continental 
ports in quantities not exceeding 25 tons in the case of New 
York and 10 tons in other cases. 
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The new transit shed of the City of Cork Steam Packet Co., 
at Penrose Quay, Cork, built to accommodate the company’s 
new steamer, regarding the dues on which an agreement has 
been reached with the Cork Harbour Commissioners, was 
formally opened during the last week of April. 


IRISH FREE STATE PRODUCE ON A BOAT. 

As the result of an arrangement between Mr. Dulanty, Irish 
Free State Trade Commissioner in Great Britain and 
Lines, Ltd., the summer cruising steamer ‘‘ Killarney ’’ started 
on a tour of such ports as Cardiff, Swansea, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Newcastle and Hull, with exhibits of dairy and agri- 
cultural produce as well as industrial products from the Irish 
Free State. The exhibits were arranged by the Marketing 
Section of the Department of Agriculture, Dublin, and should be 
very effective as a means of advertising the produce of the Irish 
Free State in places where it has at present a small foothold. 
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NEW AMERICAN SAILING. 

It is announced that for the first time on the 2nd May, the 
21,000-ton steamer of the Hamburg-Amerika Line will 
from the Port of Cobh, Co. Cork, to New York, via Halifax. 
This vessel has hitherto been on the Southampton-New York 
service when not engaged in cruises. 
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CHANGE IN DUBLIN SHIPPING CO. 

The interest of Messrs. Wm. Sloan and Co., Glasgow, in 
the Dublin, Silloth and Isle of Man steamers, has, it is under- 
stood, been taken over by the Irish Live Stock Exporters 
Association, Palgrave, Lid., their 
managers. The entire office staff, with the exception of the 
manager, Mr. Joseph Peters, has been taken over by the new 
owners. Mr. Peters in the service of Sloan for 
42 years and is over 70 years of age. On his resignation from 
the Dublin Port and Docks Board in consequence of the change, 
Mr. Peters received a warm tribute from the chairman and other 
members of the Board for his constant attendance and attention 
to the details of the work. 

The ‘‘ Yarrow,’’ which belongs to this line of steamers, is 
being overhauled. 
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Engineering Feat at Newport Docks. 





Giant Hoist Removed. 


An altogether unusual achievement was recorded at Newport 
Docks on Tuesday, the 9th April. 

In accordance with the agreement arrived at in 
connection with the closing of the Town Dock, the big hoist 
had to be removed to the Alexandra Dock. 

This hoist weighs between 80 and {0 
high and thd task of removing it and placing it in its new 
position occupied only 6} hours. 
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tons and is 73-ft. 














The Giant Hoist being removed. 


It was lifted off the quay wall by the Company's 125-ton 
floating crane, and then towed from the Town Dock along the 
River Usk to the Alexandra North Dock and there placed in 
its new position. It is expected coal will be shipped in the 


course of a month. 

Work was begun at 5 o’clock in the morning, and the hoist 
was in position at the Alexandra Dock at 8 o’clock and at 11.30 
it was bolted down. 

The task was a remarkable one because the hoist had to be 


towed along the swift-flowing river. 
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The Dock and Harbour Authority. 
The Port of New Orleans. 


EXPORTS DURING JANUARY. 

Reports of the United States bureau of customs show that 
the value of domestic exports through the Port of New 
Orleans for January, 1929, was $43,374,143, which compares 
with $36,429,601 for the same month of 1928, an increase of 
nearly seven million dollars. In addition to domestic exports, 
there were also $107,179 of foreign merchandise exported. 

These exports include almost every variety of agricultural or 
manufactured products of the United States. Some of the con- 
spicuous commodities were: 

Lard, 6,715,634 pounds; cured hams, 282,209 pounds; con- 
densed milk, 209,456 pounds ; canned shellfish, 197,272 pounds; 
eggs, 180,787 dozen, and many other large quantities of similar 
products; shoes, 42,100 pairs; corn, 5,060,692 bushels; rice, 
23,998,803 pounds; wheat, 821,253 bushels; wheat flour, 
159,195 barrels; spaghetti, 192,655 pounds; cottonseed cake, 
i0,407 tons; cottonseed meal, 3,758 tons; fresh vegetables, 
415,089 pounds; canned vegetables, 125,635 pounds; canned 
and dried fruits, 285,598 pounds; glucose, 2,545,837 pounds ; 
rosin, 3,328 barrels ; tobacco, 8,037,376 pounds ; cotton, 162,602 
bales, plus 12,437 bales of linters; cotton fabrics, 3,202,999 
square yards, in addition to other cotton piece goods; sawed 
pine timber and boards, 17,282,999 feet ; gum boards, 2,082,000 
feet; oak boards, 8,248,000 feet; mahogany boards, 973,000 
feet; 3,045,895 staves, and much additional forest products ; 
gasoline, 780,089 barrels; illuminating oil, 295,176 barrels; 
gas and fuel oil, 486,254 barrels ; lubricating oil, 50,593 barrels ; 
lubricating greases, 648,412 pounds; refined paraffin wax, 





10,821,902 pounds; salt, 3,764,539 pounds; carbon black, 

5,115,021 pounds. 

GERMAN AMBASSADOR INSPECTS NEW ORLEANS 
HARBOUR. 


On Saturday, March 23, Baron Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Prittwitz-Gaffron, German Ambassador to the United States, 
inspected the harbour of New Orleans and visited several of 
the wharves, in company with the commissioners of the dock 
board, the general manager and port director. A demonstration 
in the river by the board’s fireboat ‘‘ Deluge ’’’ was warmly 
praised by the baron as an imposing spectacle and as an 
evidence of unusual provision for the protection of commerce. 
In midstream the inspecting vessel passed the German steam- 
ship ‘‘Hanna Cords’’ of Rostock, outward bound and decorated 
in the international code signal colours in honour of the 
ambassador. 

Principe! localities visited were the Poydras Street green 
coffee shed, the Public Cotton Warehouse, and the Erato Street 
fruit wharves. At these latter the ambassador spent a great 
deal of time, examining the unloading machinery and the net- 
work of belt conveyors by which bananas from the tropics are 


handled direct to car-door for immediate dispatch to the 
interior. He was informed that New Orleans has more than 
two sailings daily to the ports of Central America, and im- 
ports an average of twenty-two million bunches of bananas 
annually, 

There were several other guests on the inspection trip, in- 
cluding Mr. H. Vogemann, ship-owner, of Hamburg, and Mr. 


Horace E. Upton, manager for the Vogemann Lines at New 
Orleans; Director Hugo Schmidt, of the Deutsche Bank at 
New York; Rudolf S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia Bank, 
New Orleans, and the German Consuls of New Orleans and 
Pensacola. 

NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS, JANUARY, 1929. 

Foreign merchandise imporied through the port of New 
Orleans in January, 1929, reached a value of $18,737,248, of 
which $5,042,767 was of dutiable goods and $13,694,476 free 
of duty, according to the reports of the United States Bureau 
of Customs. 

These goods are listed under 234 classifications, of which 
some of the more important were: 3,122,106 Ibs. of soya bean 
cake and meal, 1,631,339 bunches of bananas, 336,000 Ibs. of 
cocoa beans, 40,930,662 Ibs. of coffee (of which 35,500,395 Ibs. 
from Brazil, the remainder from eight other countries of Latin 
America and the Far East), 2,950,336 Ibs. of sugar beet seed, 
6,368 tons of sisal, 10,503,596 Ibs. of newsprint paper, 752,463 
barrels of crude petroleum, 189,092 barrels of gasoline, 24,587 
tons of sodium nitrate, 567,396 lbs. of canned meats, 846,300 
Ibs. of cleaned rice, 112,390 lbs of olive oil, 14,681,836 Ibs. of 
jute burlaps, 2,132 tons of mahogany logs, 2,005 tons of man- 
ganese alloy, 29,091 tons of bauxite aluminium. 

The combined imports and exports of New Orleans for 
January, 1929, were valued at $62,111,586. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICIALS VISIT THE HARBOUR. 

On March 27th Mr. E. W. Beatty, chairman and president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway and chairman of the Canadian 
Pacific Steamship, Ltd., in company with Mr. F. E. Meredith, 
director of the latter organisation, visited the wharves and 
principal waterfront establishments of the port of New Orleans 
with officials of the dock board. <A tour of the harbour was 
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made, and the visitors from Montreal were able to see steam- 
ships discharging bauxite into river barges for East St. 
Louis at the public bulk commodity plant, loading export grain 
at the public elevators, discharging sugar, bananas, coffee and 
other commodities at the various wharves, and loading out- 
bound cotton, lumber, tobacco and general freight. The tour 
was finished in the industrial, in which the visitors were greatly 
interested by reason of the dispatch with which their vessel was 
locked through into the canal and by reason of the industrial 
and shipping activity in and about the turning basin. 

There were also on the same harbour trip a group of twenty- 
five ladies and gentlemen of the Ohio River Mississippi Valley 
Committee of the Illinois Freight Association, in charge of Mr. 
R. G. Raasch, assistant general freight agent for the Illinois 
Central Railroad, who expressed the greatest admiration for 
the extensive shipping facilities and the great activity of 
vessels at the wharves. 

NEW ORLEANS SHIPPING IN MARCH. 

Gross tonnage of deep-sea vesels arriving at New Orleans 
in March, 1929, was 1,042,400, which is an increase of 46,943 
tons over the total for March, 1928. Tonnage of goods handled 
over the wharves of the port commission was 468,713, whicli 
does not include business at railroad and private wharves, The 
figures include 47,407 tons of grain shipped through the public 
grain elevator, 30,907 tons of bauxite imported through the 
public bulk handling plant, and 1,890,775 bunches of bananas 
discharged through the public conveyors. 

Arrivals of deep-sea vessels at New Orleans in March, 1929, 
were as follows: 


Flag. No. of Vessels. Gross Tonnage. 
American 139 607 ,866 
British sp 26 126,287 
Brazilian 2 12,727 
Belgian 1 1,974 
Danish 2 5,688 
Dutch 4 28,861 
French 2 13,535 
German 6 23,137 
Honduran 28 67,032 
Italian 6 34,348 
Japanese 1 4,831 
Mexican l 2,486 
Norwegian 34 85,333 
Nicaraguan 2 3,154 
Panaman 3 7,702 
Swedish 5 9,038 
Spanish 1 1,461 

Totals 263 1,042,400 


The movement of inland watercraft for the month amounted 
to 217 vessels of more than 25 tons, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 74,761. The largest factor in this movement was 57 
Mississippi-Warrior River service barges, with a total of 82,918. 

Movement of craft of all kinds in the inner harbour naviga- 
uion canal for the month of March, 1929, amounted to 615 
vessels of 303,559 tons, north and south bound. This in- 
cluded 18 steamships of 81,410 tons north-bound, and 21 steam- 
ships of 96,543 tons south-bound, the remainder of the move- 
ment consisting of barges and power vessels of various 
description. 


NEW ORLEANS TERMINALS INSPECTED BY L. F. 


LOREE. 


On April 8th, L. F. Loree, President of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railway, Chairman of the board of the Kansas Cit, 
Southern, and President of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, inspected the harbour and port terminals of New 
Orleans in company with officiais of the port commission. 

It is stated in press interviews that the Kansas City Southern 
has the intention of entering New Orleans either by acquiring 
their own tracts or by other arrangement. 

Mr. Loree was accompanied by E. St. John Greble, Assistant 
to the President of the Delaware and Hudson Railway, and by 
J. S. Houston, District Freight and Passenger Agent for the 
Kansas City Southern. There were also on the inspection trip 
W. S. Andrews of Washington, D.C., Vice-President of the 
Southern Railway System, J. E. Fitzwilson, Vice-President and 
Executive General Agent of the Southern, and William Hum- 
phreys, General Freight Agent of the Southern, with Mrs. 
Andrews and Mrs. Fitzwilson. 

The party boarded the harbour tug “‘Samson”’ at the Galvez 
Street Wharf on the industrial canal and proceeded upstream 
past the city front wharves to the public cotton warehouse. 

From that point Mr. Loree, Mr. Grebel and Mr. Houston 
were taken down the river by motor to the Seatrain terminals 
at Belle Chasse, where loaded freight trains, up to 95 cars, 
are moved on regular schedule to Havana, Cuba. Mr. Loree 
declared that the waterfront layout and structures of New 
Orleans were most impressive. He is an ardent advocate of 
deep canalization and foresees great possibilities in the use of 
waterways for car-ferries in foreign and coastwise trades. 
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The Twenty-four Inch Diesel Electric-driven 
Pipe-line Suction Dredge “Las Cruces.” 





By JOHN G. CLAYBOURN, Superintendent, Dredging Division, Panama Canal. 





HEN the United States Government completed the 
purchase of canal rights and _ properties from 
the French Company, by the payment of 
$40,000,000.00, which occurred on April 23rd, 

1904, by the ratification of the instrument of conveyance, the 
purchase brought with it a vast amount of equipment, a large 
amount of which was obsolete, but some in such condition as 
to warrant the expenditure for its reconstruction. 

It will be recalled that the French Company had a large fleet 
of dredgers or excavators to handle subaqueous or wet 
excavation. These were of two types—the ladder or endless 
bucket dredge and the suction dredge. 


The second general type used by the French was the suction 
dredge. There were four of these dredges, equipped with 
16-in. centrifugal pumps and twenty-two small barges, equipped 
with invincible English-made centrifugal pumps, but only four- 
teen of the latter were commissioned and none of them were 
rebuilt or used by the American forces. 

Out of 51 pieces of dredging plant, 
acquired of the French, only seven 
commissioned by the Americans. 

From 1906 to 1910 the Isthmian Canal Commission secured 
three dipper dredges of 5 yards capacity each; two seagoing 
suction dredges, with twin 20-in. centrifugal pumps, having a 


which we 
rebuilt and 


therefore, 
were 

















Fig. 1. 


The principal type used by the French and on which they 
relied was the ladder type. These might be divided into five 
distinct classes. The first-class consisted of four 60 h.p. 
elevator type, sprocket driven dredges of about 9 cubic feet 
capacity. Only one of this type was used and the others 
scrapped. The second class was a marine type, or self- 
propelling dredge, which came to the Isthmus under its own 
steam. These were also of the endless bucket type with 
buckets of 17 cubic feet! capacity, 32 to 36 buckets in the chain. 
This type could not dig its own flotation, but were fairly 
successful where sufficient water was to be had. Two of the 
four of this type were rebuilt by the Americans. The third 
class, a Belgium non-propelled dredge, with box hull, endless 
bucket chain, of the same capacity and size of the second class, 
were the ones principally relied upon by the French. There 
were originally 22 of this class constructed by the French, but 
only 5 rebuilt by the American The fourth class 
consisted of four dredges, probably of American manufacture, 
details of which are incomplete, and were built with chutes on 
either side, 180-ft. in length, for the purpose of conveying 
material to the bank, back of wooden dams or bulkheads. 
These dredges were effective in soft material, but had a short 
life on the Isthmus. When the project was discontinued by the 
French, these dredges were sold to the Nicaraguan Canal. 
Three were sunk en route to Greytown, and the other was not 
operated after arrival. The fifth class consisted of two Suez 
type dredges, which were a combination of ladder and suction 
dredge. The material being excavated and elevated by buckets 
to a hopper, there diluted with water and then taken up by 
centrifugal pumps which discharged the material on shore. 
These were apparently not very successful on account of rock 
encountered and were little used. 


forces. 


General View of the 24-in. Diesel Electric Hydraulic Dredge 


Las Cruces.”’ 


hopper capacity of 2,200 cubic yards; one 12 and one 18-in. 
pipe-line suction dredge built on old French hulls and furnished 
with Morris pumps, and five 20-in. pipe-line suction dredges, 
three of which were purchased from the Maryland Steel 
Company (the machinery largely of Ellicott design), and two 
from the Ellicott Machine Company, the most powerful of which 
was Dredge No. 86, with approximately 900 h.p. 

From 1912 to 1916 the Isthmian Canal Commission and the 
Panama Canal added to this fleet one modern ladder-type dredge 
built in Renfrew, Scotland; three dipper dredges of 15 cubic 
yards capacity each, built by the Bucyrus Company and one 
small Clam Shell dredge, making a total of 24 dredges of 
different types used by the American forces. 

Although the ladder-type was 
effective in relatively soft material, during the early construction 
days, it was found that even the lower-powered pipe-line suction 
dredges were able to handle as great a yardage at less cost and 
were able to place the material advantageously in making 
necessary fills, besides greatly aiding in sanitary work, which 
the ladder-type dredge was unable to do. The ladder-type 
dredges were, therefore, scrapped as rapidly as it was 
practicable to do so. As a matter of fact only one survived 
the construction days to 1914, with the exception of the modern 
ladder dredge ‘‘ Corozal,’’ which was disposed of in 1920, it 
being found that the powerful suction dredge-type could dig 
material effectively as this modern 


dredge considered rather 


practically as hard a 
ladder-type dredge, and at less cost. 

By October 10th, 1913, the canal excavation was practically 
completed, with the exception of the slide at Cucuracha and a 
few bank breaks throughout Culebra Cut (now called Gaillard 
Cut). As only a limited number of steam shovels could be 
concentrated at these points, which entailed a large amount of 
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track maintenance and were therefore much less .effective as 
compared to available dredging fleet which was capable of 
handling much larger quantities of material in a given time 
and as the dredges could work 24 hours, while the steam shovels 
could not exceed 12 hours per day, the shovels were removed ; 
water was let into the Cut and the dredging fleet brought to 
bear at these points. 

Suction dredges in this work were used to advantage in 
excavating rehandled material and in ‘sluicing, but dipper 
dredges were depended upon for the excavation of practically 
all original slide material on account of the presence of a great 
percentage of large boulders and rock. As a consequence of 
the presence of enormous quantities of rock also, it became 
necessary to retire the small 5-yard dipper dredges and secure 
in their places, the 15-yard type. With the advent of the large 
15-yard dipper dredges, the slide period of the canal grew to 
huge proportions, which reached its climax in 1916. This 
condition has slowly decreased in importance as corrective 
methods were applied so that the suction dredge from then on 
became more and more of importance as a maintenance piece 
of equipment. 
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quickly and which would insur@ us of a relatively low unit 
operating cost, whether or not the equipment was working 
whole or part time. The answer to this problem was the design 
of the powerful Diesel electric 24-in. hydraulic or pipe-line 
suction dredge, ‘‘ Las Cruces.’’ 

In purchasing the dredge ‘‘ Las Cruces’’ (now nearing 
completion at the works of her builders, the Ellicott Machine 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md.), the authorities on the Isthmus 
were thoroughly familiar with the recent progress in hydraulic 
dredge design, and issued their specifications incorporating 
these ideas in a special plant covering their particular needs. 

By direction of former Governor-General M. L. Walker, and 
under the immediate supervision of Colonel Harry Burgess, 
then Engineer of Maintenance, and at present the Governor of 
The Panama Canal, Captain R. P. Schlabach, Naval 
Constructor—formerly Superintendent of the Mechanical 
Division—and Mr. John G. Claybourn, the Superintendent of the 
Dredging Division, were appointed to draw up the specifications 
covering the general requirements for a Diesel electric dredge 
suitable to meet the exacting operating conditions under which 
plant would be called upon to perform. These 
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Fig. 2. Steel Hull under construction. 

The large dipper dredges are, therefore, now being used on 
special maintenance work and on improvement projects where 
rock is encountered and are especially held in reserve for slide 
emergency. The suction dredge is mainly used for ordinary 
maintenance work in the Canal channels and harbours and for 
auxiliary work where fills are required. The ordinary 
maintenance work of the Canal channels covered by suction 
dredges now, approximate 88 miles in length. 

The total excavation by the United States Government from 
the Canal prism and harbours to March 3lst, 1928, was 
approximately 338,914,850 cubic yards. Of this amount 
238,822,850 cubic yards were wet excavation, of which 
approximately 135,000,000 cubic yards were excavated by 
suction dredges. 

With the completion of the canal, suitable dumps for the 
disposal of spoil became more and more remote from the areas 
to be dredged, necessitating more powerful hydraulic dredging 


equipment. This requirement was met temporarily by the 
design of a floating relay booster plant, which worked in 


conjunction with the suction dredge in relaying the material 
through long pipe lines or over high elevations or both, which 
were beyond the range of our low-powered hydraulic dredges. 
Our present combination, however, has not proven adequate to 
keep up with the ever-increasing maintenance work demanded 
of this type of plant, and ft therefore became necessary to 
purchase a more powerful hydraulic dredging unit as regards 
prime movers and pump capacity in order to cover the necessary 
territory at proper intervals and still maintain the low unit cost. 
This permitted us to dispose of our lower-powered 
dredging plant. 

The problem, therefore, which confronted us, was tc secure 
a plant ilexible in power, for long or short pipe lines, for low 
or high elevations, or a combination of these conditions, with 
a great output capacity, manned by the least number. of men, 
by virtue of which we could cover a great expanse of territory 


also 





Note the numerous watertight bulkheads. 


specifications covered in great detail, the capacity requirements 
for the dredge, but) in order to obtain the most favourable 
price, together with the best design, the proposals required each 
bidder to submit his own designs and detailed specifications, to 
meet all the requirements of the canal specifications. 

Bids and plans were received from the largest dredge builders 
in the United States, and after they had been carefully 
examined, the canal officials awarded the contract for this 
mammoth dredge to the Ellicott Machine Corporation, as their 
bid was considered lowest in price, meeting all the requirements 
of the canal specifications to the best advantage. 


DREDGE ‘‘ LAS CRUCES.”’ 


The Diesel electric hydraulic dredge consists essentially of a 
suction pump, driven by an electric motor, power for which is 
furnished by generators driven by Diesel engines; an agitating 
ladder, usually built of steel, carrying a revolving cutter at its 
head or lower end for loosening material. The suction pipe 
from the dredging pump leads down this ladder to a point near 
the revolving cutter head and the discharge line leads from the 
pump to the stern of the dredge, at which point it is connected 
to a flexible floating discharge line leading to shore. The 
material is then conveyed through additional pipe to the 
desired point of final discharge. 

The dredge ‘‘ Las Cruces ’’ is of the Diesel electric type. 
Four Diesel engines directly connected to generators form the 
main power units, while the main pump and all auxiliaries are 
driven by electric motors. The dredge will be capable of 
pumping through a pipe line over two miles in length, and will 
have a capacity of 500 to 1,000 cubic yards per hour, depending 
upon the kind of material dredged. With shorter pipe lines, 
the capacity will be correspondingly increased. The displace- 
ment in working condition will be about 2,500 tons. The 
illustration, Fig. No. 1, shows a general view of the dredge. 
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HULL. 

Due to the fact that the dredge will work in the canal proper, 
it was necessary to provide a hull which would be practically 
unsinkable, in case of collision with passing vessels. The canal 
channels, especially thréugh the Gaillard Cut (which is 300-ft. 
in width), are rather constricted for maintenance dredging work 
which must be carried on in the face of traffic, and the danger 
of collision ever present. The hull, which has a length of 
226-ft., width of 50-ft. and depth of 14-ft., is built with water- 
tight compartments all around, any two of which can be floated 
without endangering the dredge. In addition, both engine 
rooms and the motor room have a double bottom, 24-ft. deep. 

The shell plating of the hull is exceptionally heavy, being 
5 Ibs. per sq. foot heavier than required by American Bureau 
of Shipping Rules. The hold divided into two engine 
rooms, a motor room and a pump room. All bulkheads are of 
watertight consti uction. 

A novel feature which has been incorporated in the hull is a 
discharge pipe trough. On the port side, from the pump room 
ift, the watertight compartments have a watertight flat about 
{-ft. 6-in. below the main deck, forming a trough for the 
discharge pipe. The strake of the deck plating directly above 
the discharge pipe is hinged, so that the discharge pipe is at all 
times accessible for inspection or turning. The trough is also 
provided with scuppers to take care of any ordinary leakage, 
but should a pipe burst, and the trough fill up, the water and 
material would immediately Now out through the hinged deck 
plating or trough and overboard. ‘This feature 
eliminates all danger of flooding the hull in case the discharge 
pipe breaks. 

Great care was taken in the design of the foundations for 


is 
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the main engines and generators. These consist of #0-in, I- 
beams, secured to the girders in the double bottom, all rivetted 
to transverse members, making the whole a_ very rigid 


structure. 








Interior View, showing Engines (looking aft). 


Fig. 3. 
In addition to the rigid construction in the hull, it) was 
thought desirable to have two structural steel truss frames 
extending from end to end of the hull, the forward ends 
extending out and acting as supporting frames for the ladder, 
while the after ends are tied in to the spud frame. The height 
of these trusses is 53-ft. above the bottom of the hull. © These 
trusses are spaced I1-ft. from the centre line. The spud frame 
extends to a height of 86-ft. above the main deck, in order to 
lift the spuds from the top, which eliminates spud hoist trouble 
experienced when sheaves are installed for that purpose in the 
bottom of a spud by the jamming of rocks between sheaves and 
cable hoist. 

The fuel oil and fresh water carried in compartments on each 
side of the hull is sufficient for 30 days’ operation of the dredge. 
Fig. No. 2 shows the hull under construction. The truss, A- 
frame and spud frame are shown in Fig. No. 1, 


ARRANGEMENT OF MACHINERY. 

The arrangement of machinery on the dredge may best be 
seen by reference to Figs, Nos, 3 and 4, The hoisting and swing- 
ing machinery is on the main deck forward, just inside the main 
deckhouse. Next aft of this is located the main pump on its 
foundations in the hull. The main pump shaft passes through 
a watertight bulkhead into the main motor compartment, where 
the double armature 2,500 h.p. motor is located. Just aft of 
this, and separated from it by a watertight bulkhead, is located 
the forward engine room, which takes care of two of the main 
engines, together with their main and auxiliary generators. 
Aft of this, also separated by a watertight bulkhead, is the after 
the other two main engines 
On the main deck aft, just 

located the spud hoisting 


engine room, which contains 

together with their generators. 
inside the main deckhouse, 
machinery with its motor. The panelled on the 
Starboard side in_ such manner the main 
switchboard on the main deck, midway between the two engine 
rooms, and as a result of which the entire main deck is open 
to view. ‘The truss on the opposite side was also panelled in 
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a similar manner which furnishes a large opening through 
which heavy parts may be handled with convenience. 
SPUDS. 

There are two spuds, each 42-in. 92-ft. 
capable of holding the dredge when working in 60-ft. of water. 
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Fig. 4. 


Due to the extreme depth of water and the swift) current, 
together with the wind pressure on the dredge, the design of 
the spuds was a matter of extreme importance, and provides 
that the fibre stress in working condition is about the same for 
the full length, irrespective of the depth of water. The spucs 
are shown in Fig. No. 1. Each spud is provided with a cast 
steel spud point at the bottom and two lifting sheaves at the 
top, the ropes passing through two sheaves on top of the spud 
frame, making a four-part hoist. The weight of cach spud is 
about 110,000 Ibs. The spuds are held in place by steel spud 
wells, built into the the hull. 
provided with hinged gates which may be opened without dry 


docking, so that the spuds may be easily removed. 


LOWER HOUSE. 

The steel lower house, extending from the ladder well to neai 
the stern, is 12-ft. high and 36-ft. wide. \t special 
steel brackets and columns are built in to carry a 
beam extending from the pump room to the 10-ton jib crane 
near the stern. Two 10-ton travelling cranes, rails for which 
are supported from the truss work, take care of the two engine 


stern ol These spud wells are 


cach sick 


l0-ton trolle 


rooms and pump room. 
QUARTERS. 

On the deck the 
quarters are provided for a crew of 80 men. 


machimery, 
the 


the 


| he house 


ol steel house covering 


living quarters is built of steel, and is divided into forward and 


after sections. The forward end is known as the gold 
quarters—quarters for white American citizens—while — the 
after end will be used for the silver quarters—quarters for 
coloured aljen labourers. In the forward quarters there 
are 10 separate state rooms for the officers, all rooms being 
equipped with berths, settees, lockers, basins, ete. The after- 


house is divided into two compartments, fitted out with berths 


and lockers for the crew. All rooms are equipped with clectri 
lights and fans, and all doors and windows are bronze 


screened. 




















View of Ladder under construction. 


Fig. 5. 


rhe galley is equipped with a Westinghouse double electric 


marine range, with dressers, dish racks, sink and all necessary 


re 
equipment required for the galley. \djoining’ the galley there 
is a cold storage room, about 7-ft. by 12-ft., and also a chill 
room, 4-[t. by 7-ft., for the preservation of meats and veye- 
tables. 
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Toilets and wash rooms for both the gold and silver quarters 
are very commodious. Recreation rooms are provided for both 
the gold and silver quarters. 


DREDGING PUMP. 

The dredging pump has a 26-in. suction opening with a 
24-in. diameter discharge, and is of special design with a clear 
opening of 18-in. through the runner. The pump shaft is 
11}-in. in diameter and is threaded on the runner end, thereby 
making the runner easily removable. The weight of the 
runner is carried on a ring oiling babbitted bearing with a 
renewable babbitted shell liner. The thrust of the pump is 
carried by a Kingsbury thrust bearing with a steady bearing 
at one end. A Falk-Bibby flexible coupling connects the pump 
shaft to the main motor of 2,500 h.p. 

AGITATING LADDER. 

The average of the maximum ranges of the tide on the 
Pacific side of the canal is about 20-ft., and, as it is desired 
to dig to a depth of not less than 40-ft. at low tide, the ladder 
must be capable of digging to a depth of 60-ft. at high tide. 
To dig hard material at this depth and in sufficient quantity 
for a dredge of this power, a cutter ladder of huge proportions 
and strength was designed. The ladder, which is 90-ft. long 
from the centre of trunnions to centre of cutter, complete with 
its motor, weighs nearly 400,000 lbs. The side girder beams 
are built up of 4-in. steel plates, with double 6 by 6 by 
}-in. angles and #-in. rider plates at top and bottom. The 
cross members at the after end are built of structural steel, 
while for the forward end they are steel castings. To make 
the ladder rigid in a transverse direction, stringer plates are 
riveted to the side members, with angle cross-bracing. 

In order for the operator to know to what depth the ladder is 
digging, and at what depth the spuds are, depth gauges are 
installed in the operating room. These gauges are operated 
by Selsyn motors. 

To facilitate repairs or replacements of the suction pipe, it 
was decided to keep the suction pipe on the ladder above the 
water line when the ladder is in its upper position. The ladder 
trunnion bearings, therefore, are not mounted on the bottom 
of the main girder beams, but are secured about midway 
between the top and bottom. Fig. No. 5 shows the ladder 
nearing completion and before installation, and Fig. No. 6 is 
a bow view of the dredge showing the ladder and cutter. 


AGITATING MACHINERY. 

The cutter shaft is 10-in. in diameter, except where it passes 
through the suction head, and at this point the diameter is 
increased to ll-in. The suction head forming the forward end 
of the ladder is a very heavy steel casting secured to the main 
girder beams. The disc around which the cutter revolves is 
G-ft. 9-in. in diameter, with renewable wearing rings. The 
bearing bushing in the suction head is 4-ft. 6-in. iong, of cast 
iron, with a water jet stuffing box connection on the inboard 
end, so that the bearing will at all times be kept free from grit. 
The cutter is of the 6-bladed one-piece spiral type, attached to 
the squared end of the shaft by a cross key. The bearings for 
the cutter shaft are carried on top of the cross members, so 
the shaft can be removed from the top. This avoids carrying 
the weight on the bearing caps. 

SUCTION AND DISCHARGE PIPE. 

All suction and discharge pipe is made of cast steel. At the 
ladder trunnion a special ball joint is installed, so as to avoid 
unnecessary bends in the suction line and also to provide for 
an exceptional digging range. In the discharged line Victaulic 
joints are used instead of flanged connections to cut down repair 
expense and so that pipe can be easily turned. Instead of the 
usual pontoon connection at the stern, consisting of rubber 
sleeves and nipples, a steel swivel elbow is provided, allowing 
a swing of 90 degrees. This may be seen in Fig. No. 1. 
HAULING AND HOISTING MACHINERY. 

At the forward end of the dredge, three drums are provided, 
one for lifting the ladder and two for swinging the dredge. 
The drums are 30-in. in diameter, with large flanges, and 
arranged for 14-in. diameter wire rope. At the aft end of the 
dredge, two similar drums are provided for lifting the spuds. 
This machinery is of the Ellicott standard design, which has 
been used on a great many dredges. It is driven by a 100 h.p. 
motor, through gearing to a layshaft 5-in. in diameter on which 
are mounted the pinions and friction clutches. The layshaft 
pinions are of steel with bronze bushings, and with hubs 
extending through the bearings and running loose on the lay- 
shaft. The friction wheel for the individual clutches and 
brakes are keyed to the hubs of the pinions. 

The drums are mounted on separate shafts running in 
babbitted bearings, with the driving gears bolted directly 
through the drum flanges. All gears are of steel with cut 
teeth. 

Both the forward and aft hauling machinery is controlled 
hydraulically from a system of levers in the operating room. 
The spud machinery is also arranged so that it can be operated 
from the after end of the dredge. This feature was installed 
not only for convenience of operation, but also for the safety of 
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the plant. The forward hauling machinery is shown in Fig. 
No. 4. 


MAIN ENGINES. 


Four 911 h.p. Fulton-Diesels make up the main power plant. 
These engines are 8-cylinder, 4-stroke cycle, single acting, 
trunk piston, air injection type. The engine cylinders are 
17}-in. by 24}-in. and the engines operate normally at 204 


r.p.m. Each engine is directly connected to one main and one 
auxiliary direct current Westinghouse generator, both 
generator armatures being mounted on a common shaft. The 


en bloc frame construction is used, which provides great 
rigidity, particularly adapting the engines to dredge and marine 
service. Fig. No. 7 shows one of the four Diesel-electric 
generating units. 

BED-PLATE AND FRAME. 

The bed-plates are exceedingly rigid, having box sections 
under the bearings, where the principal forces are transmitted, 
and the en bloc frame extends from the centre of the crankshaft 
to the bottom of the cylinder head. The cylinder liners are 
cooled over their entire length and are suspended in the frame 
so that they are free to expand longitudinally. Large crank- 
case doors furnish ready access to the bearings, and openings 
are provided to flush out the water jackets. 


CRANKSHAFT AND BEARINGS. 

The engines are furnished with two-piece, forged crank- 
shafts, each piece accommodating four cranks. ‘The bearings 
are of special type having heavy babbitt shells, which rest 
directly in the bedplate. These shells are prevented from 
rotating by the bearing caps. The loose babbitt shells allow 
the babbitt to have practically 100 per cent. contact with the 
surface supporting it and the babbitt can freely expand while 
the engine is running. 


CONNECTING RODS AND PISTONS. 


In the design of the connecting rod, both halves of the crank 
box are made of steel castings. As these halves align each 
other, the bolts have a 1/16-in. clearance in the box. This 
design facilitates assembling as the bolts need not be driven 
into the box, and also eliminates the bending stresses to which 
body bound bolts are subject and which have frequently been 
the cause of crank-pin box-bolt failure. In the connecting rod, 
the lower as well as the upper babbitt bushings are loose in 
the rod, and are prevented from rotating by shims. The upper 
end of the rod is split to facilitate installation and removal of 
the bushing. 

PISTONS AND VALVES. 

The piston proper and its head are cast integral, and a 
diaphragm plate prevents oil from being splashed into the 
cylinder head. Six narrow compression rings and one oil ring 
are used on each piston. The valve head is made of cast iron, 
because cast iron warps and pits less when subjected to heat. 
The inlet valve is identical with the exhaust valve with the 
exception that water cooling of the valve cage is omitted. 

The fuel injection valves are housed in a water jacket which 
is a part of the cylinder head. This jacket leaves a large 
water passage between the inlet and exhaust valve. In order 
to secure a rapid flow through these water passages the water 
enters the cylinder head through a pipe which directs all the 
water toward the centre of the cylinder head. The injection 
valve atomizer is of the standard plate design. Fuel enters 
the sleeve just below the stuffing box. This design insures 
permanent and automatic lubrication of the stuffing box, 
providing its gland is kept sufficiently loose to allow a few 
drops per minute to pass through. After entering the valve, 
the fuel oil passes downward through the ring space between 
the needle and its guide bushing and out through a number of 
small drillings in the lower end of said bushing. This 
uniformly distributes the fuel oil over the atomizer plate. 


STARTING SYSTEM. 

When the starting air tank is open the starting air acts on 
the valve head and on the piston which is fastened to the end 
of the valve stem. As the piston area is greater than that of 
the valve, the tendency is for the air to hold the valve firmly 
seated. The starting valve will open when compressed air is 
permitted to enter from above and to act on the upper side of 
the piston. The air for opening the valve is taken from the 
starting air header and is timed by the pilot valve. With this 
arrangement the actual opening of the starting valve would 
take place when the pressure in the working cylinder, during 
the expansion stroke, is slightly below the pressure of the 
starting air. Back blowing from the power cylinder into the 
starting air system is positively prevented, and the possibility 
of explosion in the starting air system is entirely eliminated. 
Large pipes, customarily found on engines which bring the 
starting air proper to the timing valves, are not necessary. 


CAMSHAFT. 

Each cylinder has its individual cam and camshaft housing. 
The fuel cams are arranged so that they may be adjusted 
individually in order that they may be properly timed. The rim 
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of the camshaft gear may be shifted on its hub, a convenience 
that permits adjustment of all cams collectively if the gear teeth 
become worn, causing the camshaft to lag behind its original 
setting. 
FUEL PUMPS. 
Each cylinder has an individual fuel pump, timed by a 
separate cam. The pump works on a constant stroke principle, 
by-passing some of the fuel during the first part of the discharge 
stroke. The pump has ample capacity so that the engines may 
carry from 25 to 30 per cent. overload. 


GOVERNOR. 

The governors are of the Jahn’s type. They are located on 
the bedplate of the engines at the flywheel end and are driven 
through a spring coupling by means of helical gears from the 
crankshaft. 


COMPRESSOR. 

The compressor is of the three-stage double acting type. 
The low and intermediate pistons are cast integral, while the 
high pressure piston is of the self-aligning type. All liners, 
including the high pressure ones, may be removed and replaced. 
Plate valves are used on the low and intermediate stage and 
mushroom type valves on the high pressure stage. 
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ventilation. All such parts as bolts, nuts, and brush rigging 
were designed to withstand operation in tropical climates. 
MAIN PUMP MOTOR. 

This motor is rated 2,500 h.p., 974 230-825 r.p.m. 
The unit is of double armature type, 487-volts per armature, 


volts, 


rated 40 degrees open type, compound wound and _ naturally 
ventilated, separately excited at 240-volts, excitation being 
secured from the auxiliary generators. The double armature 


type was selected so that either armature could be operated 
alone, in case of failure of the other. These united are 
unusually rugged in construction and maintain their full load 
with ease. 

The arrangements for ventilation of this main pump motor 
were very well planned, and give promise of being an out- 
standing installation in this respect. Fig. No. 4 shows this 
motor and the dredging pump. 


MAIN PUMP MOTOR CONTROL. 


The main pump motor control consists essentially of a motor 
field rheostat, and gives complete control of the motor in very 
small increments from zero to the full speed of the motor. The 
motor field rheostat is located under the main deck, alongside 
of the motor. It is controlled on the main deck by a polished 
brass control pedestal of the Cory type. 























Fig. 6. 


LUBRICATION. 

A forced feed lubricating system is used, which is a gear 
pump driven by a drag crank from the compressor crankpin. 
Lubricating oil draining from the crankcase through a strainer 
and collecting in a sump tank is lifted by the pump and forced 
through a cooler into the distributing header. This header is 
located inside the frame, and all bearings are continually 
supplied with an abundance of oil. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 

All electrical equipment aboard the dredge conforms to 
‘* General Specifications for Electrical Appliances on Ship- 
board,’’ No. 100-B, as issued by the Corps of Engineers, 
U.S.A., 1925, with but few exceptions. All motors and 
generators, switchboard and other electrical appliances were 
furnished by the Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Company. 

GENERATING EQUIPMENT. 

On each engine shaft extension there is mounted a main and 

an auxiliary generator of the following characteristics :— 


The main generators are rated 550-305 kw., 40 degrees 
continuous, 270-250-volts, compound wound, 204 r.p.m., 
separately excited from 240-volts bus, while the auxiliary 


generators are rated 220 k.w., 40 degrees continuous, 120- 
volts, 204 r.p.m., shunt wound, self-excited. 

Each of the above generators was particularly designed for 
heavy service, being of very rugged construction. The windings 
were given a special impregnation process so they would 
operate satisfactorily under adverse atmospheric conditions. 
Mica insulation was used throughout the slot portion of the 


coils. Particular attention was given to provision for 


Bow View, showing Cutter and Ladder. 


MAIN SWITCHBOARD. 

The main switchboard is located on the main deck, starboard 
side, midway between the forward and after engine room, and 
occupies a fore and aft length of approximately 23-ft. It 
consists of a total of 12 panels of the dead front safety type, 
and is built of 2-in. ebony asbestos with a marine finish. 

Each main generator and each auxiliary has an 
individual control panel, which panels have mounted on them 
a complete set of instruments for registering the current and 
volts under operating conditions and a specially designed set-up 
switch, so that combinations of main and auxiliary 
generators can be used. The set-up switches are so_ inter- 
locked that it is impossible to make an incorrect set-up for 
supplying power to the main pump motor and auxiliaries. 

One panel is for the control of the main generators and dredge 
pump motor circuit, having mounted on the panel the proper 
instruments and set-up switch. The other panels make up the 
control for the various feeder circuits supplying power to the 
various auxiliary motors, such as cutter motor, hauling and 
hoisting motor, spud hoist motor, fire pump motor and various 
smaller motors throughout 

Provision is also made for the installation of three graphic 
recording Watt meters, one on the main pump, one on the 
hauling winches and one on the 240-volt bus. By this means 
an absolute check can be had at all times on the consumption 
or waste of power expended. 

One panel of the switchboard is provided with double throw 
knife switches to take care of double bus arrangement for 
auxiliary equipment. By this method, the two auxiliary or 
emergency Diesel engine driven generator sets which are located 
on the main deck and operate in parallel, may be used to carry 
the auxiliary load when required independent of the main 


generator 


various 


the dredge. 
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generators, allowing the full main generator power to be thrown 
into the pump, or when this is not required, and only two or 
three prime movers are being used, the auxiliary load may be 
thrown on to the main generators and the emergency set or 
sets can remain idle. 

Arrangement is also provided for controlling the shore circuit 
when the dredge is shut down. 

In general, the switchboard has been designed to take care 
of every useful condition of operation of the main and auxiliary 
units, shore power emergency lighting, emergency generating, 
minor auxiliaries and machine tools in a safe and efficient 
manner. Provision is also made for supplying power to the 
electric ranges. 

CUTTER MOTOR. 


This motor is mounted on the ladder, and drives the cutter 


through spur reduction gears. ‘The motor is 350 h.p., 40 
degrees, continuous, 230-volts, 300-500 r.p.m., compound 
wound totally enciosed, water-proofed, with roller bearings, 


forced ventilated by means of a ball bearing motor, totally 
enclosed and separately mounted from the cutter motor, and 
connected to it by means of air ducts. 





Fig, 7. 


Controiier for this motor consists of a drip-proof master 
drum controller, providing three points armature control and 12 
points field control; magnetic contractor panel enclosed in a 
drip-proof cabinet, and starting and field regulating resisters 
mounted on the rear of the panel. Very accurate speed control 
of the cutter motor is obtained throughout the entire range of 
the motor. Cutter speeds from 12 to 20 r.p.m. may be 
obtained. 


LADDER HOIST AND SWINGING MOTOR. 

The motor for the ladder hoist and swinging winch is located 
on the main deck forward, connected through gearing with the 
ladder hoist and swinging drums. This motor is a 100 h.p. 
type SK, 40 degree, continuous, 115-volt, 575-750 r.p.m., shunt 
wound, separately excited at 120-volts. 

LADDER HOIST AND SWINGING MOTOR CONTROL. 

The control for this motor is of the variable voltage type. 
ight speeds are obtained by generator field resistance and 
two speeds are obtained by motor field resistance, provided by 
means of a drip-proof drum controller mounted in the pilot 
house with the necessary contactors and protective relays 
mounted in the control room underneath the pilot house. This 
control has been designed to protect the motor and the equip- 
ment which it drives in every conceivable manner, and at the 
same time to give the operator wide variation of choice between 
speeds. Emergency reversing is obtained by reversing the 
motor excitation. 

SPUD HOIST MOTOR. 

The spud hoist motor is located on the main deck aft, con- 
nected by gearing to the hoisting drums, for raising and lower- 
ing the spuds. This motor is a mill type motor, 100 h.p., 
4-hour, 75 degrees, 230-volt, 450 r.p.m., open type. 


SPUD HOIST MOTOR CONTROL. 


The control for the spud hoist motor consists of two non- 
reversing drum controllers, one of which is mounted near the 
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motor together with a transfer switch, and another controller 
mounted in the pilot house, permitting operation from either 
location. The contactors and accelerating relays are mounted 
in waterproof cabinets in the control room below the pilot house. 


MOTOR GENERATOR UNIT. 

A 50 kw. 3-unit, 3-wire, motor generator set with balance 
coils and motor control, is provided to furnish enough power 
for lights and machine tools as well as when plugged in from 
shore or when operating off the auxiliary bus. 


EMERGENCY GENERATOR SETS. 

In addition to the main generators and motor units described 
above, there are two 40 kw., 3 wire, 115—230 volt generators, 
zach directly connected to and driven by 60 h.p. Worthington 
74 by 10, 3-cylinder 500 r.p.m. diesel engines. These units 
operate individually or in parallel when necessary, making: it 
possible to carry the auxiliary load when the full horse power 
of all main engines are required on the pump. The two sets 
working jointly will be able to raise the spud or ladder without 
starting the main engines and one or both can be used for 


running machine tools and light at lay time or when the 
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One of the Four Diesel Electric3}3Generating Units. 


dredge is laid up for repairs, thus giving the greatest possible 
flexibility to the plant. 

All the following motors and controls, mentioned for use with 
the auxiliaries, are of the marine type, totally enclosed con- 
struction, and each control is in a weather proof cabinet. 
complete with overload and low with a 
waterproof push button. 


AIR COMPRESSOR. 

An auxiliary motor driven air compressor is installed, with 
a“ capacity sufficient for pumping the air bottles for the main 
engines up to 1,000 pounds pressure, in case the air in the 
bottles is lost. These air bottles are normally filled from the 
compressors attached to the main The motor for 
driving this compressor is a 74 h.p. compound wound, 230 volt., 
450 r.p.m., with automatic pressure gauge control. 
CIRCULATING PUMPS. 

Two circulating pumps for supplying water for the main 
engines are provided, one being located in cach engine room 
Each pump is of sufficient capacity to care for all four engines. 
The motors for driving these pumps are of 15 h.p., compound 
wound, 230 volts., 1150 r.p.m., with push button automatic 
control. 


FIRE PUMP. 

A motor driven centrifugal fire pump of 800 gallons capacity 
against 100 pounds pressure is located in the forward engine 
room and piped to the various fire plugs. The motor for this 
pump is a 75 h.p., compound wound, 230 volts., 1750 r.p.m., 
with push button automatic control. 


SERVICE PUMPS. 

Two 38-inch two-stage service pumps are provided, one being 
located in each engine room. These are piped interchangeably, 
each one having a capacity of 100 gallons against a head of 
200 feet, for supplying water to the ladder suction head, ball 


voltage protection 


engine. 
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joint, sealing ring and main pump stuffing box. The motors 
for these pumps are 15 h.p., compound wound, 230 volt., 
1700—1800 r.p.m., with push button automatic control and 
separately mounted field rheostat. 


HYDRAULIC PUMP. 


The pump for supplying pressure for the hydraulic operating 
gear is similar to the service pumps, and is provided with a 
15 h.p., compound wound, 230 volt., 1700-—1800 r.p.m. motor, 
with push button automatic control and separately mounted 
field rheostat. 


FRESH WATER AND SANITARY PUMPS. 


Two automatically regulated fresh water and sanitary pumps 
are provided for supplying water to the living quarters. The 
motors for these pumps are 5 h.p., compound wound, 230 volts., 
1750 r.p.m., with automatic control. 


BILGE PUMPS. 

For pumping the bilges an 8 by 12 horizontal duplex double 
acting, piston pattern, bilge pump is provided. This pump is 
piped through manifolds to all the watertight compartments 
in the hull. It is driven through reduction gears by a 74 h.p.,. 
compound wound, 230 volt., 575—1150 r.p.m. motor, by means 
of automatic control and separately mounted field rheostat. 


FUEL OIL PUMPS. 


For filling oil bunkers and for transferring oil to the various 
fuel oil tanks in the hull a rotary motor driven pump is fur- 
nished. ‘This pump has a capacity of 100 gallons against a 
total head of 100 pounds per square inch. This pump is driven 
by a 15 h.p., compound wound, 230 volt., 900 r.p.m. motor 
with automatic control. P 


LUBRICATING OIL PUMP. 


A small rotary, motor driven pump is supplied for 
lubricating oil tank and sump tanks. It is driven by 
compound wound, 230 volt., 1150 r.p.m. motor with 
control. 


SMALL AUXILIARIES. 


In addition to the auxiliary pumps mentioned above, one 
sump pump and eight centrifuge pumps are provided. 


MAIN PUMP SUMP CONNECTION. 


At the base of the main pump, a sump or depression was 
made with a syphon arrangement operating from the bottom 
of the sump to the suction side of the main pump. The purpose 
of this installation is to take care of water and debris which 
may be thrown into the bilge when manhole plates are open 
for the extraction of rock or for any other purpose. This will 
operate, of course, only when the main pump is running. 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


The machine tool outfit includes one Rockford shaper, one 
Greaves Klusman lathe, one Rockford drill press, one radial 
drill, one Greenfield bolt cutter. All these tools are directly 
connected to individual motors, 230 volt., shunt wound, each 
with automatic control. 


ICE MACHINE. 


For making ice and cooling the refrigerator and chill rooms, 
a two-ton motor driven ice machine is located on the main 
deck. For driving the ice machine there will be a 5 h.p., 
compound wound, 230 volt., 215 r.p.m. motor, directly con- 
nected by means of a flexible coupling and complete with push 
button automatic control. 


CENTRIFUGES. 


Centrifuges are provided for both lubricating and fuel cils. 
Two lubricating oil purifiers, Type No, 260 De Laval, driven 
by 2 h.p., 1750 r.p.m. Westinghouse Motors, hooked up with 
$-inch rotory pumps, which are driven by 4 h.p. motors. One 
centrifuge unit is located in each engine room. Two fuel oi! 
purifiers Type No. 600 De Laval, with a similar hook-up to 
the lubricating oil purifiers are provided, which are located on 
the main deck. 

Past practice on other 


filling the 
a 14 h.p., 
automatic 


equipment prove the economy in 
assuring clean lubricating oils to diesel engines. Experience 
has also convinced us that the centrifuging of even the higher 
grades of fuel oil was economical practice, and the possibility 
of having to use a much inferior fuel oil because of remoteness 
of our location from supply and possible isolation, made this 
installation a necessity. 

On August 27, 1928, the preliminary tests required of the 
contractor to theoretically determine the output of the dredge 
‘* Las Cruces,’? was made at the plant of her builders, the 
Ellicott Machine Corporation in Baltimore, Md. This test 
was made by the ‘‘Nozzle Method’’ and the conditions to be 
met with were that the dredge should he able to operate for 
at least an eight-hour period against a head equivalent to the 
resistance of 5280 feet of 24-in. discharge pipe line, the output 
to be 2200 cubic feet per minute, of a mixture of water and 
solids with an average density of 75 pounds per cublic feet. 
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The friction head at this output to be assumed at 2.5 feet per 
100 feet of discharge pipe. These preliminary tests were satis- 
factorily met by the builders and, as anticipated in the original 
calculations, the output of the dredge ‘‘ Las Cruces,’’ judging 
from preliminary tests, may be expected to more than double 
that of our most powerful steam dredge No. 86 and Relay 
Booster, on less than a two-mile pipe line or equivalent head, 
operating under similar conditions. 

The dredge is now being fitted complete with quarters and 
prepared for the ocean trip, from Baltimore to Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, at the Ellicot Works. 
will perform the towing. 

The arrival of the dredge in the Canal Zone is anticipated 
by the first of the year, where it will immediately undergo 
a final operating test of 60 days prior to its final acceptance 
there. 

Acknowledgment should be made, in closing, of the pains- 
taking and expeditious inspection work performed by the Wash- 
ington Office of The Panama Canal, under the direction of Mr. 
A. L. Flint, the Chief Purchasing Officer, and his Chief In- 
specting Engineer, Mr. A. E. Doying. Also, the work 
performed by Mr. C. H. Johnson, of the Mechanical Division, 
Inspector of the hull, and Mr. B. E. Swain, 
Machinery Installation, who were assigned to the Washington 
Office for this work from the Canal Zone. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 


The extent of iiability consequent on collision with piers was 
considered in the recent case of New Liverpool-Eastham Ferry 
and Hotel Co. Limited and others vy. lecident and 
Guarantee Corporation Limited, at County Court. 
The claim was for £100 as money due under a policy of marine 
insurance in the following circumstances. During an excep- 
tionally high tide in the Mersey, the coal ** Black 
Diamond ’’ was swept from her moorings and collided with 


Ocean 
Liverpool 


barge 


astham Ferry stage, causing damage to her self, to a ferry 
steamer which was tied to her, and also to the stage. On a 


plaintiil 
propor- 
writers. 


second high tide a similar mishap had occurred, and the 
company, as owners of the barge, duly recovered the 
tions of the resulting damage from three of the under 
The latter therefore became co-plaintiffs in the above actions 
in which the defendant company disputed liability (except 
to £18 10s. Id. paid into court) on the ground that the loss 
was attributable to the inadequate mooring of the ‘* Black 
Diamond,’’ in breach of the implied terms of the policy. His 
Honour Judge Thomas observed that the three co-plaintiffs 
had paid the above-named plaintiff company under average 
adjustment, but that the defendant company contended that they 
were not liable in so far as the claim represented damage to 
what they alleged were ground The defendant 
company contended that the moorings from the stern were 
ground moorings, and not such as are usually carried by a 
ship on a navigating voyage, the result being that they were 
not included in the policy. His Honour held that it was 
necessary to observe all the circumstances, and having regard 
to the particular characteristics of the adventure, there was no 
sufficient reason for limiting the words ‘‘ body, tackle, apparel, 
erdnance, munition, artillery, boat and other furniture of and 
in the geod ship or vessel called the steel barge * Black Dia- 
mond ’,’’ by excluding the moorings by which the barge was 
secured. Judgment was therefore given for £87 18s. 10d., less 
the amount paid into court, with costs. 

In reporting the above case the Solicitors’ Journal, to which 
make due acknowledgment, therefore points out that the 
as opposed to an accidental 


as 


moorings. 
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we 
question as to whether a deliberate 
collision with a pier was a general average act, was considered 
in Austin Friars Steam Shipping Co. Limited vy, Spillers and 
Bakers Limited, 1915, 3 K.B. 586. The plaintiff company’s 
steamship had grounded in the Severn, and the master and 
pilot decided to save the ship and cargo by having her towed 
to a mud flat. It became doubtful whether would reach 
the desired spot, and it was decided to take her into Sharpness 
Dock, at the risk of doing some damage. The pilot intended 
she should touch the lower pier, so as to take the reach off 
her, but the impact was greater than was intended, and the 
vessel damaged herself to the extent of £1,600, and the pier 
to the extent of £5,000. The plaintiff company paid these two 
items, and claimed contribution from the defendant company, 
as owners of the cargo, on the ground that the amounts were 
a general average loss. Mr. Justice Bailhache found that to 
put into Sharpness, with the knowledge that in doing so the 
steamship would strike the pier, was in the circumstances a 
reasonable and prudent thing to do in the interests of ship 
and cargo. The operation was therefore a general average 
act, and the plaintiffs were entitled to contribution for the 
damage done, not only to the ship but to the pier. The Court 
of Appeal upheld this judgment, it being remarked by Lord 
Justice Pickford (as he then was) that the common law doctrine 
—as to there being no contribution between joint tort feasors 
had no application to the case. 
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The position as between the harbour authority and the 
shipowners was considered in The St. Nicolai, 183 L.T.640. 
The Middlesbrough Estate Limited there sued the owners of 
the vessel, which did damage by colliding with Saltburn Pier, 
and then went ashore in the vicinity, further damage being 
done to the pier by drifting pieces of the wreck. The defence 
was that, even assuming there had been negligent navigation, 
the damage done by the drifting wreckage was not a reason- 
able and probable consequence of the negligence. Mr. Justice 
Bateson held that the damage caused on the first impact was 
due to bad navigation, and that the defendants were also 
liable for the subsequent damage, as the weather after the 
vessel had gone ashore was not abnormal, but was such as 
would be encountered in the locality. 

The Port of London By-laws were the subject of judicial 
consideration lately in the following circumstances. The 
plaintiffs, owners of a hopper barge, claimed damages from 
defendants, the owners of a steamship, for injuries sustained 
in a collision between the two. At the time of the collision 
the barge which had been unloading mud from a dredger had 
cast off her stern mooring and was swinging with the tide in 
order to get her head down the river. She was exhibiting 
anchor lights. In these circumstances the steamship which 
was hound up-river collided with the barge. It was held 
(The Dagmar, Adm. Court (Hill, J.), February 21 and 22) 
that the barge was not a vessel under way and was not bound 
to exhibit under weigh lights. Even if she was under way 
there was no obligation to exhibit the side lights and stern 
light prescribed by By-law 5 of the Port of London By-laws, 
1922, as the barge was not a sailing vessel under way nor 
a vessel under steam being towed. On the contrary she was 
made fast to a vessel at anchor by a rope by means of which 
her movements were controlled and she was then herself at 
anchor and was properly exhibiting anchor lights. 





Harbour Works on West Coast of 
Africa. 


Details of the present position and future improvements 
needed at the West African ports, were given at the annual 
general meeting of the African Trade Section of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce by Mr. J. H. Sharrock, of Messrs. 
Elder, Dempster & Co., Ltd. There could be little doubt, he 
said, that Takoradi Harbour would, in the next few years, 
prove a great acquisition to the trade of the Gold Coast. 
Situated, as it is, at one of the almost extreme ends of the 
Colony, the beneficial effects which Takoradi would have on 
the trade of the Gold Coast would be more pronounced in that 
part of the Colony which Takoradi is most conveniently placed 
to serve. If that proved to be the case they could confidently 
anticipate considerable developments in the Western Province, 
in Ashanti, and in the Northern Territories, as Takoradi forms 
a natural outlet for all these areas. 

On the other side of the Colony there is the Port of Accra, 
and this port is at the present time, with all the facilities that 
are available there, working at its full, if, indeed, not beyond 
its full economic pressure. In the near future it will be 
necessary in the interests of the Gold Coast, to consider a 
comprehensive programme for improving the Port of Accra, in 
order to bring it in as close consonance with Takoradi as cir- 
cumstances will permit. If, and when, the Gold Coast 
Government decide to consider the question of improving 
facilities at Accra, he trusted that the members of the West 
African Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce would 
have an opportunity of expressing their points of view, and 
of co-operating with the authorities in this and any other 
matters which will make for the good of the Gold Coast and 
its people. 

Coming to the smaller ports of the Gold Coast, it might be 
satisfactory if Cape Coast and Saltpond are closed in the 
course of the next few years. It will, of course, be necessary 
to consider what adverse effect, if any, the closing of these 
ports will have upon the surrounding localities, and if eventu- 
ally the Government of the Gold Coast decided to give these 
ports a new lease of life, West African shipowners will be 
content to serve these ports as in the past. It is, however, to 
be hoped that the port of Sekondi will be finally closed and 
that arrangements for handling coal and manganese ore within 
Takoradi Harbour will be completed during the present year. 
It would be unreasonable to suggest that working conditions at 
Takoradi should find a completely satisfactory level all in a 
few short months. Adjustments will be necessary, and the 
Government of the Gold Coast are deserving of credit for the 
way in which improvements are being effected as experience 
dictates. Given goodwill between all who use the port, 
Takoradi will fulfil all the hopes which Sir Gordon Guggisberg 
and Sir Ransford Slater repose in it. 

There had been gradual improvement during recent months 
in the facilities for working cargo at Apapa. It was desirable 
that some of the smaller creek and river ports should be kept 
open, in order to permit direct calls of ships operating 
between this country, the Continent, North America and West 
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African ports. The members of the West African trade sought 
to make it clear that the creek ports in Nigeria could not at 
the present time be satisfactorily worked by a system of tran- 
shipment. It was also pointed out that it was necessary, so 
far as conditions were found to permit, to increase, by dredging 
or other aids, the amount of water on the flats in the Galabar 
River, and on the bars at the mouths of the Forcados and 
Bonny Rivers. It would be unfortunate if commercial under- 
takings in Nigeria were precluded by the limitations imposed 
by the bars at the mouth of some of the Nigerian rivers from 
making the fullest use of those important waterways. This is 
particularly so in the case of the Bonny River, having in mind 
the great improvements carried out by the Nigerian Government 
at Port Harcourt. 

One notable feature of more or less recent origin in the West 
African trade, is the increasing tendency to ship palm oil in 
bulk, and many of the liner ships operating in the trade have 
already been fitted with tanks to meet this new development. 
In this connection the cargo ships at present under construc- 
tion for Elder, Dempster and Company are all being fitted for 
the transport of palm oil in bulk. The United Kingdom is 
taking a share in this trade, but America has, up to the 
present, played a leading part. During the year under review, 
no shipments of palm oil in bulk were made to the Continent, 
despite the tank accommodation available in some of the ships 
operating in the Continental-West African service. The leading 
part which is being taken by America in the palm oil traffic can 
be traced in no small measure to the increasing quantities of 
palm oil which America is importing from Sumatra and the 
Congo, and it is worthy of notice of those concerned in West 
Africa that Sumatra oil commands a higher price in America 
than does West African palm oil. The reason is that Sumatra 
oil is a cleaner product than its rival from West Africa. It 
would appear bulk transport of palm oil from West Africa may 
assume even larger proportions if it is possible for the trading 
organisations and the Government of Nigeria to come to some 
mutually satisfactory terms on the question of erecting pressing 
mills in the oil palm belt in Nigeria. 








New Cement Development. 


The demand for high-class Portland Cement is becoming 


more and more insistent and users will be interested in the 
modern cement works now rapidly nearing completion at 
Ketton, Rutland. Messrs. Thos. W. Ward, Ltd., Sheffield, 


whose activities in the iron, steel and constructional trades are 
so well known, have a controlling interest in the Ketton Port- 
land Cement Co., Limited, which has acquired an estate in 
Rutland of 1,174 acres, including the famous Ketton Oolitic 
Freestone Quarries, and by July the works will be manufactur- 
ing high-grade Portland cement at the rate of 60,000 tons per 
year. 

From the Ketton Quarries stone has been taken for cen- 
turies and used in such buildings as the Tower of London, St. 
Dunstan’s, Lambeth Palace and many of the ancient buildings 
at Cambridge and in the more modern Peterborough and Ely 
Cathedrals. The stonework at Sandringham House also came 
from these quarries. The Ketton Oolitic Limestone and Clays 
have proved ideal raw materials for cement when mixed in the 
right proportion and the supplies are almost inexhaustible and 
can be easily worked. 

A well-known firm of consulting engineers and experts in 
cement machinery are responsible for the erection of the plant 
and it is anticipated that the production stage will be reached 
by June and supplies of cement will be available in July. 

The new cement which is to be marketed as ‘‘ Ketco ’’ brand 
will meet fully the soundness and chemical tests of the British 
Standard Specification. It has a high tensile strength with 
great resistance to compression and crushing. Uniformity of 
quality, the real test of Portland Cement, will be assured by the 
use of specially-designed machinery working under ideal con- 
ditions with the best raw materials obtainable. 

The new company has a share capital of £300,000, divided 
into 200,000 ordinary shares of £1 each, and 100,000 73 per 
cent. participating preference shares of £1 each. 








NEWPORT NEWS, U.S.A. 


His Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Newport News reports that— 
according to a recent announcement, a sum of about £126,000 
($630,000) has been appropriated by the United States 
Government for the improvement of the James River and 
adjacent waters. 

The main work will consist in making a channel 22-ft. deep 
and 400-ft. wide from the river’s mouth to a_ point called 
‘‘ City Point,’’ which is situated on the Norfolk side of the 
Hampton Roads, and cutting a channel through Rocklanding 
Shoals. 

The contract for cutting the channel through the shoals has 
been awarded to the American Dredging Company. The work 
was commenced with during the last week, 
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The Port of Gdynia. 


(Continued from page 201.) 








concluded with the Upper Silesian Coal Concern *‘* Robur ”’ 
which obtained a lease for 35 years of 400 m. of quays, and 
in a few months it will be granted a further 600 m. 
with a site of 125 m. of land. The company has undertaken 
to export coal to an amount of 125,000 tons per month and 
to operate under Polish flag a number of ships totalling 15,000 
tons. Another contract of the same kind has been concluded 
with the Giesche firm, which has undertaken to export 55,000 
tons of its products per month. Three further contracts with 
important concerns are now under consideration. (In all the 
cases, with the exception of the rice husking enterprise, the 
concession holders are Upper Silesian concerns). This part 
#f Poland’s industrial area had a tendency to avail itself of 
the Port of Stettin, but is now closely linked up with Gdynia. 
rhe traffic between Gdynia and Upper Silesia will be still more 
ctive as soon as the railway uniting the two and reducing 
the present distance by 70 km. is completed. In accordance 
vith the stipulations of the contract, the ‘* Robur *’ firm has 
already installed two 7-ton cranes and has begun to_ install 
. new trans-shipment appliance which will permit of shipping 
hirty 20-ton trucks of coal per hour. 
ia November last year. 

band hoist. 

It is also desired facilitate the 
»y private firms on the same principle. 


of quays 


This crane was completed 
The Giesche firm will probably install 


of warehouses 
Two contracts for the 


to erection 


erection of warehouses in exchange for a 25 year lease have 
recently been drafted. According to the provisions of the 
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other seaside resorts, such as Zoppot and Brésen, which were 
better situated and better equipped to receive visitors. 

The construction of the harbour of Gdynia brought with it 
the necessity to create a city. The site of the harbour was 
located in two different administrative districts, namely, Puck 
and Wejherowo. This anomaly was removed by the establish- 
ment of a separate administrative unit. The building of the 
port has meant that, from a small fishing village, Gdynia has 
gradually increased its population to 12,000, Land speculation 
and the lack of a building programme began to be noticeable, 
and it became obvious that this problem had to be dealt with 
promptly. It became quite cleat well thought out 
Government action could improve conditions and ensure the 


that only 


rational development of a large city on this particular spot. 
In accordance with the existing legal statute it was decided, 
at first, to unite Gdynia and Oksywia and a number of other 
villages into a separate town which would have a population 
some 15,000 inhabitants. The municipality, established 
in this way, was composed partly of elements which were not 
prepared to deal with the tasks with which they were con- 
fronted; also they were devoid of financial means. Therefore, 
the municipality could not perform the tasks allotted to them, 


of 


for, having neither valuable land nor property, they were unable 


to raise money, and, on the other hand, the number of inhabi- 


tants being very small, the financial means could not be 
obtained by means of taxation. 


In the meantime the port trafhec was growing more rapidly 


than the town. Business circles made energetic representations 


and laid stress on the necessity of making such arrangements 
as would satisfy the needs of the seaborne trade. 
Banks, shipping brokers’ 


agencies, institutions, hotels, a 


stock exchange and other organisations, which are indispensable 








Reinforced Concrete Caisson for 10 metre Quay during sinking. 
the weight 1,200 tons. 


contract, the firms are to erect the warehouses at their own 
cost and to pay a small rent in addition to a contribution to 
the Treasury of 0.15 zloty per ton of goods stored. After a 
period of 25 years the warehouses, together with the equip- 
ment, will become Government property. 
were erected by the end of 1928. They 
southern part of the inner basin. 

A fourth warehouse which will be constructed by the Govern- 


warehouses 
in 


Three 


are located the 


ment from the credits provided in this year’s Budget. will 
also be erected in this part of the port. 
It should also be stated that the State Land Bank in con- 


junction with the Ministry of Industry and Commerce will 
begin shortly the construction of a cold storage warehouse 
with an aggregate floor area of 18,000 sq. m. 

Thus, at the end of 1929, Gdynia will possess seven ware- 
houses with about 30,000 sq. m. of floor area and 15 cranes. 
Of course, this does not complete the list of facilities, for it 
is proposed to order a floating crane, a floating bunker station 
and to provide more cranes and warehouses. It is possible 
that a quarantine station will also be constructed to the north 
of Oksywia, and that a port hospital will be erected before 
the end of this year. As soon as the outer basin is completed, 
lighthouses will be built at the entrance to the port. 


Gdynia 
will also possess a signalling station. 


There is not space in 
these pages to go into the details of the equipment with which 
Gdynia will be provided in the future, but it may be of interest 
to say that some of the foreign shipping companies intend to 


erect transit and warrant warehouses; there is also a plan to 


erect shipbuilding yards and various works which rely on 
foreign raw materials and which would work for re-export. 
GDYNIA AS A PORT CITY. 

The site for Poland’s harbour was selected in the valley 


of the River Chylonka, between two small fishing villages, 
Gdynia and Oksywia. Before the Great War the two villages 
had about 200 inhabitants. Oksywia possessed a very old 
church, various historical relics and beautiful surroundings, 
but even summer visitors were reluctant to go there for holi- 
days owing to the lack of conveniences and comfort which 
the poor population could not provide; in addition, there were 


The length of the Caisson is 52.5 metres, 


to the working of a modern harbour, were necessary, and all 
these could only be established when the employers and the 
emplovees of those institutions could find apartments, shops, 
schools and other institutions ready for them. 

Fully realising the need for the creation of a harbour, the 
Ministry of Public Works drafted out plans for the new town. 
The Ministry of Industry and Commerce appointed a permanent 
committee composed of the the different 
Ministries (which were concerned with the plan prepared by 
the Ministry of Public Works) which approved them. In this 
way the plans of the central parts of the city situated between 
the harbour, the railways and 


representatives ol 


Kamienna Gora were dealt with. 
The territory situated on the other side of the railway track, 
together with hills, was planned out. Of late the attention 
of the authorities has been given to Oksywia, while the southern 
part of the city in the direction of Radlowo will be dealt with 
in the near future. The plans of the city cover several thousands 
of hectares, and are designed to give accommodation for some 
150,000 inhabitants. The northern part of the town area, which 
is destined for workmen and industrial plants has not been, as 
yet, considered. As soon as the plans of the different parts 
of the town were approved, the paving of streets was begun. 
The plan was based on the existing streets, and some of them 
have been maintained. Furthermore, attention should be given 
to the necessity of widening the present railway line and of 
setting aside land for new railway lines, such as the Bydgoszez- 
Gdynia line and extensions to the sidings leading to the port. 

The permanent committee referred to above not only plays 
an important part in the planning out of the port, but also 
in the consideration various problems connected with the 
development of Gdynia, and _ it adjusts conflicting 
plans of the Government departments concerned. 


ol 
frequently 
In this way 


both the town and the port have been adapted to each other 
since 1926, which has ensured steady progress, 
The Government has not confined its activity to technical 


assistance alone: it has given financial help which has proved 
of Acting through — the Gospodarstwa 
Krajowego (The National Economic Bank), the Government 
has granted a long-term loan to the municipality of Gdynia 
for investment purposes; the Treasury 


great value. Bank 


has also provided a 
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certain sum in the Budget of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce as a guarantee for the redemption of the investment 
loan. Furthermore, the Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego has 
granted extensive credits to private interests for the promotion 
of building. The amount of these credits has exceeded the 
portion to which Gdynia would have been entitled to had it not 
received preferential treatment in this respect. 

The supervising authority, that is, the Pomeranian Voievod- 
ship, together with- the Ministries concerned, examined the 
investment plan of the municipal authorities for the period of 
five years from 1927 to 1981 inclusive. This plan was con- 
siderably cut down until the disbursements on various improve- 
ments amounted to 10 million zloty.* According to this plan 
140,000 zloty are to be spent on town triangulation and 
measurement, 4,820,000 zloty on the construction of streets, 
and 300,000 zloty on electric cables and _ transformers. 
It should be stated that the town of Gdynia has a contract 
with the hydro-electric power station of Rutki for the supply 
of current, whereas the port obtains current energy from the 
Grédek station. The two stations are located 30 and 150 km. 
away respectively. For buying up the land, required for the 
construction of streets and sites for various buildings foreseen 
in the investment plan, a sum of 650,000 zloty was allotted, 
while provision was also made for the following disbursement : 
the finishing of a school, 215,000 zloty ; a hospital for infectious 
diseases, 25,000 zloty; fire brigade, 104,000 zloty; a house 
for the homeless, 37,000 zloty; and for municipal buildings, 
168,000 zloty. It is seen that the amount devoted in each 
case is small and, in fact, inadequate, and for this reason the 
programme might be regarded as a minimum scheme. Already 
in 1928, that is, one year after its adoption, it has become 
absolutely out of proportion to the needs. So much so that 
it was found necessary to draft a new plan on a much larger 
scale, which will be dealt with at the end of this article. 

Bricks command high prices at Gdynia, reaching 120 zloty 
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increase i the port trafic, they are still unsatisfactory. The 
building movement is hampered by the high price of land, but, 
on the other hand, rent is high, and as there is a bigi demand 
for all kinds of apartments, the capital invested brings in a 
good return. As in the course of the year 1928 the first basin 
was completed, it is to be anticipated that building will 
assume large proportions. If Gdynia is to perform its functions 
its population should increase to from 50,000 to 75,000 within 
the next few years. There are big possibilities for foreign 
capital, initiative and experience. 

On the strength of a special Presidential decree, facilities 
are granted to the taxpayers, and in accordance with the 
decision taken by the Council of Ministers, industrial and 
commercial enterprises may be freed from the turnover and 
other taxes for a period of 15 years. Some of the undertakings 
have already been exempted from the payment of certain taxes. 

It is certain that a locality with 15,000 inhabitants cannot 
be expected to elect a local Government Board capable of 
efficiently handling the complicated affairs of a modern port 
which is called upon to play an exceedingly important role in 
the economic life of a country of over 30 million inhabitants, 
and for this reason the attempt made during the initial stages 
proved a failure. The authorities could not cope with the tasks 
entrusted to them, and consequently it has recently been pro- 
posed that the town authorities should be nominated by the 
Government. These authorities, according to the plan, would 
be assisted by representatives of Government Departments and 
social institutions and also private persons with special qualifi- 
cations. There is good reason to believe that the problem of 
the administration of the city and of the port will be definitely 
settled in the near future. 

Together with the changes in the administrative authorities 
there arises the necessity for a revision of the investment plan 
for the next few years. This programme has already been 
drafted, but so far it has not been approved. The investment 

scheme planned by the municipality for the period 
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per 1,000, and as the demand is large and the necessary raw 
material (clay) 1s available on the spot, there is scope for 
capital and enterprise. In view of the large number of build- 
ings being erected both in the port and in the town, brick 
manufacture would certainly prove a success, especially when 
it is considered that at present they have to be brought from 
Torun. The Government has erected a large number of build- 
ings within the port area, while building operations have also 
been carried out on a large scale within the city boundaries. 
Amongst others there is the railway station, which, although 
large, no longer satisfies the needs of the town. Despite a 
large margin, the actual requirements have gone much further. 
The buildings of the Central Post Office and those in the port 
and near the station, of the Bank of Poland, Bank Gospod- 
arstwa Krajowego, the State Shipping Company, the State 
Meteorological Institute and the premises of the Port Con- 
struction Company of Gdynia, are nearing completion, and a 
primary school and workmen’s hostel for 300 persons are 
already in commission. Seven special schools, including the 
Marine Technical School, Commercial School and others, are 
under construction. Within a short time the following build- 
ings will be erected: Law Courts, prisons, Treasury offices, 
and offices of the State Spirit and Tobacco Monopolies. 
Thanks to the credits granted by the Bank Gospodarstwa 
Krajowego, private building operations have assumed large 
proportions. In 1926, the total amount of loans for building 
purposes amounted to 2 million zloty, and the number of build- 
ings commenced reached 70. In the year 1928 the number 
of houses rose to 200, and advances to 5 million zloty. As 
last year’s quota was soon exhausted, an additional credit 
of 2 million zloty on account of this year’s contingent 
was opened. Although the building operations are large, 
yet compared with the requirements resulting from a steady 


* These figures are given in current zlotys, the value of which after the 


stabilisation is 39.50 zloty = £1. 


— 


1927 to 1932 provides for the expenditure of 75 
million zloty. This sum includes 11,290,000 zloty 
for the construction of streets, 19.1 million zloty for 
ground purchases, 13.5 million zloty for sewers and 
waterworks, 2.8 million zloty for electric power 
stations, 2.8 million zloty for gas works, 1.2 million 
zloty for sports grounds, 3.1 million zloty for 
municipal hospital, 1.8 million zloty for the con- 
struction of a_ theatre, 2.8 million zloty for the 
erection of a town hall, 1.8 million zloty for a 
secondary school, 3.3 million zloty for a workmen’s 
colony, and the rest for various other investments 
such as schools, fire brigades, a slaughter house, 
parks, market halls, museums, etc. 

It is seen that the investment programme is 
extensive, and the best way to realise it would be 
by means of a foreign loan which the new authorities 
could) more easily obtain, especially when the 
Government would transfer a large area of land to 
the municipality: this would constitute a guarante: 
for the redemption of such a loan. It is possible 





that some items, such as museums, will be 
eliminated, whereas others such as a_ slaughte: 
house, market hall and gasworks, could be handed over to 


private interests in the form of a concession. In this way the 
investment programme and the amount of money necessary for 
its realisation would be considerably reduced. 

In accordance with the plan drafted by the Ministry ol 
Public Works, sites for the Government and local Board offices 
have been selected. The land on which the Law Courts, 
prisons, Treasury offices, Town Hall, hospitals, schools and 
public utility works will stand has already been found. 

In summing up, it should be stated that the construction 
of the harbour goes at a much more rapid pace than that of 
the town, which unfavourably affects the development of the 
seaborne trade at Gdynia. 

Efforts also should be made to assist builders of dwelling 
houses, for there is a great lack of apartments, offices, ware- 
houses, etc., the shortage of which has a damaging’ effect on 
the development of Gdynia. 








A NEW CATALOGUE. 

A new catalogue has recently been issued by Messrs. 
Mornement and Ray, Ltd., engineers and contractors, East 
Harling, Norfolk, and which profusely illustrates some of the 
more important contracts which have been carried out by this 
firm. 

For upwards of thirty years Messrs. Mornement and Ray, 
Ltd., have specialised in dredging inland waterways, orna- 
mental lakes, reservoirs, tidal estuaries, land reclamation, etc., 
and are owners of the most modern, varied and complete 
plant, comprising patent scoop dredgers, bucket and belt-con- 
veyor dredger ‘‘ March,’’ floating grab dredgers, oil-driven 
dragline excavators on caterpillars, narrow gauge portable rail- 
ways and locomotives, etc. A feature of their plant is ‘its 
adaptability to non-navigable small rivers and main drains 
intersected with bridges, locks, water mills, etc. 

A copy of this catalogue can be had on application. 
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Ceylon and Indian Notes. 





NEW DOCK FOR COLOMBO. 


The construction of another graving dock in Colombo parallel 
to the existing one is understood to be the decision of the 
Colombo Port Commission which they are shortly to recommend 
to the Ceylon Government for immediate adoption. This is 
another step in the further development of the Port of Colombo. 
lhe new dock would, if laid down, be within the harbour area 
between the North Guide Pier, at the entrance to the present 
dock, and the North East Break Water. will exceed 
ten million rupees. 

The scheme, it is understood, has been recommended by the 
sub-Committee of the Port Commission, appointed in 1926, to 
zo into the question of harbour improvements and to draw up 

programme of future works. In April of the same year the 
sub-Committee submitted an interim report on works which 
vere immediately necessary. Other important questions affect- 
ig the improvement of the Port were referred to it. It is 
earnt that the present report of the sub-Committee has been 
before the Port Commission and has been adopted by it. 
WET DOCK SCHEME. 

Other problems, in connection with the further development 
f the Port of Colombo, which have yet to be decided upon, 
is the Wet Dock scheme which been mooted since the 
ime of Sir West Ridgeway. Sir Henry McCallum, referring 
o the subject in his address on the occasion of setting the 
commemoration stone, in May, 1912, to mark the completion 
4 the sea works of the Colombo Harbour, described the Port 
of Colombo as the *‘Gate of Asia’’ for Australia. le had risen, 
he recorded, from an open, dangerous roadstead in thirty-seven 
years to the third port (in point of tonnage) in the British 
Empire, and the sixth or seventh most important port (in point 
of tonnage) of the whole world. 

He indicated, however, that further developments would have 
to be undertaken, and referred to the Wet Dock, which had 


Its cost 


has 


been already designed and was estimated to cost over 
£3,000,000. Ceylon was still in its infancy, he continued, as 


there were enormous areas to open up, and a population that 
Was increasing ten and twelve per cent. every decade. Colombo 
must, therefore, ve prepared to accommodate more casily more 
trafic than it had at that time. ; 
INITIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Initial difficulties, however, presented themselves in the way 
of carrying out the scheme. The cost of land in Colombo is high 
and the area available for the expansion of Colombo itself is 
limited. Although the further expansion of the harbour was 
considered possible through the construction of the Wet Dock 
designed under the recommendation of Sir West Ridgeway, the 
scheme introduced quay side discharge, and _ necessitated 
steamers having to pass through a channel from the harbour, 
a condition likely to be less conducive to quick despatch than 
the procedure of moving vessels at buoys. The scheme neces- 
sitated a further condition, considered adverse to its adoption, 
namely, the reduction in area of land available for expansion 
of the ‘Town of Colombo. This drawback did not exist in its 


present gravity when Sir West Ridgeway advocated the 
proposal. 
TRINCOMALIE AS AUXILIARY PORT. 


The question was then raised whether Trincomalie should not 
be developed as an auxiliary port to Colombo to meet the 
heavy demands shipping was making on Colombo. 

Trincomalie is apparently surrounded by ample areas of lan:l 
suitable for mercantile requirements, railway sidings, ware- 
houses and all the other concomitant up-to- 
date port, and, unlike Colombo, is capable of expansion to any 
extent which future developments of trade may demand. ‘The 
railway to Trincomalie also opened up possibilities of develop- 
ments hitherto impossible. 

That was the position with regard to the proposed construc- 
tion of a Wet Dock, when the problem of further developments 
of the Colombo Harbour was referred to the present sub- 
Committee. 

CEYLON’S COAST LIGHTS. 

As a result of the recent investigations into the Ceylon Coastal 
Lights the Colombo Master Attendant in a notice to mariners 
intimates the fact that four of the important lighthouses around 
the coast of Ceylon will have their flashing system and candk 
power increased. The Ceylon Government has already sane- 
tioned the improvements and they will take effect from this 
month (April). The following are the lighthouses and improve- 
ments to be effected :— 

Foul Point Light.—The candle power of this light will be 
increased to approximately 200,000 by the fitting of an incan- 
descent burner. Its character will remain unaltered, but the 
more powerful light will be used from April, 1929. 

Batticaloa Light.—The character of this light will be altered 
to Group Flashing White, showing two flashes of half a 
second’s duration each every ten seconds. The light will be 


necessities of an 
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unwatched. The candle power will be increased to 2,000 and 
the approximate date of alteration of the light will be about 
June, 1929. 

Hambantota Light.—Vhe character of this light will be 
altered to Group Flashing White, showing three flashes of 
half a second’s duration each every The light will 
be unwatched. The candle power will be increased to 1,000, 
and the approximate date of alteration will be about June, 
1929. 

Round the Island Light.—The character of this light will 
be altered to Group Flashing White, showing three flashes of 
half a second’s duration each fifteen The light will 
will be unwatched. The candle power will be increased to 
1,500 and the approximate date of alteration will be 
June, 1929. 

NEW PORT RULE. 

At a recent meeting of the Colombo Port Commission a joint 
leter from the Colombo Homeward Conference and the Colombo 
Continental Conference, with regard to the introduction of a 
proposed new 
together with the Master Attendant's report thereon, forwarding 
an amended draft rule, was considered. It eventually 
decided that it should be amended to read as follows :—(a) 
“That every vessel arriving in the harbour of Colombo con- 
veying 100 or more passengers (not being troops) from a foreign 
port shall provide at least two gangways. 
shall be provided with icvel landing platforms not less than 
three feet square.’’ (b) ‘‘That the Master Attendant should be 
requested to address a circular to Shipping Agents, suggesting 
that guard rails should be fitted to the landing platforms, where 
possible.’’ 

SHOAL IN POINT PEDRO CHANNEL. 

It will be recalled that in November last year the Chairman 
of the Colombo Port Commission that a steamer had 
grounded in Point Pedro Channel where a shoal is reported 
to be in existence. He added that the Master Attendant of 
Colombo is of opinion that this shoal, if it exists, is a danye 
lying on the direct shipping track to Palk Strait Ports and 
that the adjacent area should be examined as soon as possible. 
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It is, therefore, proposed to instruct the Marine Superintendent 
to carry out this examination on completion of his work on 
the Ceylon Pearl Banks. Assuming the examination to last 
ten days the cost of the survey will be about Rs.2,000. The 
Finance Committee of the Ceylon Legislative Council, at its 
last meeting, sanctioned a vote for this amount. 


BOMBAY PORT TRUST. 

The Bombay Port Trust Budget for 1920-30 was under dis- 
cussion by the trustees recently. The quantities of goods 
handled at the docks increased by over a million tons in 
1927-1928 and a_ further increase of nearly 400,000 tons is 


expected this year. The revenue also shows some improve- 
ment. The figures for 1927-1928 were indicative of a fairly 
heavy increase in trade, other than cotton, as cotton exports 
in that year were the lowest since 1920-21. The total expendi- 
ture budget shows a decrease of over three and a half lakhs 
on the revised budget for this year. The improvement in trade 
and the beneficial the retrenchment 
place the Port Trust, said Mr. Neilson, the Chairman, in a 
position to make good the promise of reduction in port charges. 
As the special reserves now total over 77 lakhs, considerably 
in excess of the normal requirements with some temporary help 
from reserve funds, it becomes feasible to consider a general 


effects of enforced now 


reduction in port charges and as the first step the surtax has 
been reduced from 50 to thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
COLOMBO PORT COMMISSION. 

His Excellency the Governor has been pleased to appoint 
Mr. A. R. Quarme to act as an 
Colombo Port Commission during the absence of Mr. R. W. 
Fowke the Island. 


COLOMBO CUSTOMS CHANGES. 


Mr, W. E. Wait, Principal Collector of the Colombo Cus- 
toms, left for England by the s.s. ‘* Yorkshire ’’ on March 16th 


unoflicial member of — the 


from 


on a holiday. 

Mr. A. N. Strong has been appointed to act for Mr. Wait 
until the assumption of duties by Mr. B. G. De Glaville. 

Mr. W. Holmes has been appointed to act as the Landing 
Survevor, Colombo Customs, with effect from March 10th, 
HARBOUR MASTER RETIRE, 

With the retirement of the Master of Calcutta, 
Captain A. H. Leybourne Popham, shortly, a figure familiar 
to a generation of sea captains passes from the Port of Cal- 
cutta. Captain Popham joined the Port Commissioners as 
Assistant Harbour Master in 1900 and was officiating Deputy 
Harbour Master in 1920. He rose to the position of Dock 
Master in 1922, was confirmed Deputy Harbour Master in the 
following year, officiated in his present capacity in 1925 and 
was confirmed in the post in July, 1926. 

Before settling in Calcutta, Captain Popham was in the 
merchant service, sailing all over the world ‘‘ as the humout 


CALCUTTA TO 


Harbout 
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seized him.’’ Going to sea when he was only fourteen, he 
received his master’s certificate at the unusually early age of 
twenty-two. For some years he served on sailing ships 
engaged in the Australia and China trade, among them being 
the clipper ‘‘ Terrens.’’ In the ‘nineties he joined the P. and 
O. Company. He retires under the age limit. 

COLOMBO’S NEW CUSTOMS HOUSE. 

Colombo’s new Customs building which had been under con- 
struction for the past few years was formally opened on March 
9th last. As one enters the new premises, one is struck with 
the architecture of the building. The large well-lighted space 
under the dome is flanked on either side by airy and spacious 
examination halls and the offices of the Customs staff. Upstairs 
on the right are quite a number of rooms huddled together 
which comprise the office of the Colombo Port Surgeon and the 
quarters of the Customs Preventive staft. The Harbour Police 
occupy the whole of the left wing which is divided into two 
departments—the Police Barracks on the left, and the Police 
office and two cells on the right with Inspectors’ quarters, baths 
and lavatories. By means of a steep ladder one ascends to 
the Police ‘‘Look-out’’ windows, which guard the right and left 
of the building facing the sea. The whole of the Colombo 
Harbour and its vicinity can be seen for miles around. It is 
believed that the men on the ‘‘Look-out’’ will be provided with 
telescopes in future. 








Port of Southampton Topics. 


Much speculation has been aroused by the possibility of the 
United States liner ‘‘ Leviathan ’’ making Havre her terminal 
European port instead of Southampton. Prospects of this 
coming to pass have arisen more than once in the past, but the 
change is more likely to occur now, Havre undoubtedly having 
much to attract the world’s largest liners to her harbour. The 
entrance is said to be difficult, but against that, far-reaching 
constructional changes have been made during the past few 
years, not the least important of these being the new deep- 
water basin. 

Which port would better serve the purposes of the United 
States lines as a terminal is a question that can hardly be 
dealt with here. In transferring to the French harbour the 
‘* Leviathan ’’ might draw more traffic from the Continent, 
though she would by no means be immune from competition 
from the vessels of the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique. 
At least, she might draw a deal of Continental patronage away 
from the big British Transatlantic lines and also profit from 
increased mail carriage. The fact which troubles Southampton 
is that the departure of the ‘‘ Leviathan ’’ from the English 
port would cause a fall in gross tonnage, both outwards and 
inwards, of some 900,000 tons a year. The ‘‘ Leviathan’s ”’ 
gross tonnage falls little short of 60,000, and she makes 15 
round trips a year. 

Southampton’s supremacy as a passenger port would not be 
menaced by the change, but it would be extremely unfortunate 
in view of the extremely cordial relations that have existed 
between the Port Authorities and the United States lines ever 
since the ‘’ Leviathan *‘ first came here five years ago. 

An example of how, while being mainly concerned with 
passenger traffic, the port tends more and more to attract cargo 
tonnage is afforded by the decision announced on April 22nd 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company to inaugurate another 
service from here. It is a long cry back to 1885, when the 
P. and O. passenger services ceased to make use of Southamp- 
ton, but the company’s connection with the port has never 
been entirely severed, troopships hired from them sailing from 
these docks over a long period of years. After the war, cargo 
vessels on the Far Eastern service tapped Southampton as an 
experiment, and this experiment has been more than justified. 
From the calling of an occasional steamer there developd a 
regular fortnightly service, and the departures have now become 
weekly to all extents and purposes. Formerly the ships merely 
did their work in the river, but now all come up to the docks 
and each takes at least a thousand tons. 

The eight vessels which will be brought into touch with 
Southampton as a result of the P. and O. decision are technic- 
ally owned by the Hain Steamship Co., and have a combined 
tonnage of well over 50,000. The service, which is considered 
to be one of the best for the Mediterranean and India, originates 
at Antwerp and take cargo for Malta, Port Said, Aden, 
‘Colombo and Madras, as well as Calcutta. The service will, 
in fact, give Southampton its first regular connection with the 





great port of India. 
~ ‘The 30,000 ton ‘‘ Statendam,’’ new flagship of the Holland- 
America Line, makes Southampton a_ port of call, while 
another welcome newcomer is the new Hamburg-America liner 
‘“ St, Louis.’’ Of 16,000 tons gross, she is not only the largest 
but also the first German motor-ship to be put on the Hamburg- 
Cherbourg-Southampton-New York service. The initial call of 
the ill-fated Bremen has, of course, been put forward a long way 
by the serious fire which broke out on board recently. She is to 
compete with the ‘‘ Mauretania ’’ for the blue riband of the 
Atlantic, the speed record that the Cunard vessel has held 
for so long. The ever-increasing popularity of holiday trips 
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to Canada and the United States centres more attention than 
ever on the port. From now until November voyagers will have 
at their disposal in one line alone a service of 18 vessels, making 
nearly 300 journeys to and from the docks. 

Significant of the port’s status is the decision of the Admiralty 
to station a Commander, R.N., permanently here for Royal 
Naval Reserve duties and as Liaison Officer with the Mer- 
cantile Marine. Previously the duties had been undertaken 
from London, but the growth of the work made it inevitable 
that before long an officer would be stationed on the spot. The 
first to hold the post is Commander L. R. Palmer, D.S.O., 
R.N., who was awarded his decoration for services in com- 
mand of H.M.S. Defender at Jutland. For two years he 
was on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief R.N. at Ports- 
mouth, while his wife is the elder daughter of Sir Frederick 
Lobnitz, the well-known shipbuilder of Renfrew. 

The Southampton-Havre cross-Channel services have been 
adversely affected by the Mayor of Havre’s attitude with 
regard to vaccination and the smallpox question, but at the 
time of writing, services are running according to schedule. 
That Southampton vessels should be carrying fewer passengers 
is especially unfortunate when it is remembered that the liner 
from which the outbreak has been traced had no connection 
with the port. In common honesty, however, no blame can 
be attached to the French authorities for safeguarding the 
country’s health, and the Mayor of Havre’s action, drastic 
though it may be, can nevertheless be deemed commensurate 
with the gravity of the position as it appears to him. 

The regrettable aspect is that Southampton serves the 
French channel port where the safeguards against smallpox 
are most rigid at present, and that the prosperity of the service 
must suffer, albeit even temporarily. 








Book Review. 





Modern Dock Operation by D. Ross Johnson, C.B.E., V.D., 
M.Inst.T., 1083 pp. 5 plates. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 
6s. net. 

This book will abundantly serve its purpose, as the student 
who is desirous of taking the Institute of Transport examination 
will glean a vast amount of knowledge from its pages, which 
should prove of great assistance to him. There are seven 
chapters. 

Chapter 1 deals with the origin and development of ports, 
and describes early developments, first enclosed docks, im- 
pounded waters, situation of ports, governing conditions, and 
design and location. 

Chapter 2 is given over to the functions of ports, docks and 
harbours, and details of functions of port authorities, cargo 
requirements, and dry docks. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to handling of cargo, discharging and 
landing, causes of congestion, methods of discharge, use of 
transit sheds, modern transit shed practice, specialised appli- 
ances, factors which govern design, and the chapter concludes 
by giving examples of the arrangements for handling of cargo 
at four of the most modern docks of Great Britain, viz. ; London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Bristol. It also includes plans ol 
these four docks. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to dock railways with regard to their 
lay-out, standage sidings, sorting and marshalling yards, ex- 
change sidings and belt lines, railway ownership and working. 

Chapter 5 gives a full description of the meaning of dues. 

Accounts and returns are the subject of Chapter 6, and 
Chapter 7 is devoted to miscellaneous sources of revenue. 

There are 6 appendices which will also prove most useful 

The author is to be complimented on his presentation of 
this book and it should prove most beneficial in furthering 
the knowledge of the student. ° 








PORT DUES IN YUGOSLAVIA. 

The Department of Overseas Trade has received from the 
Commercial Secretary at Belgrade the following list of official 
rates of exchange for the payment of port dues in Yugoslavia 
during the month of April, 1929, which have appeared in the 


Official Gasette of 30th March :— Dinars. 
1 Gold Napoleon ‘iat oe ae 218.60 

1 Pound Sterling ee “ 276.50 

1 American Dollar _... we 56.85 

1 Canadian Dollar... Ce : 56.55 

1 German Mark (Gold) as 2 13.50 

1 Belga ie ae eas Ms 7.90 
100 French Francs xk se 222.40 
100 Italian Lira ... or die 298.30 
100 Dutch Florins — ; : 2281.00 
100 Roumanian Leis _... ne BOBS 
100 Danish Crowns _ i 1515.70 
100 Swedish Crowns _... 7 ia 1519.00 
100 Norwegian Crowns ans Pe 1516.50 
100 Pesetas vee ae bias Pa 869.50 
100 Greek Drachmas _... 73.50 


Personal enquiries regarding shipping and transport matters 
should be made at the City Office of the Department (Shipping 
and Transport Section), 73, Basinghal!l Street, London, E.C.2. 
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The Port of Hull. 





A severe loss has been sustained by the Port of Hull by the 
death of Mr. Robert Loftus Fergusson, who since October, 
1927, had been the district goods manager for the London and 
North Eastern Railway Company at Hull. Mr. Fergusson 
was a man of apparently robust constitution, but had been far 
from well for some months past and his demise at the com- 
paratively early age of 51 came as a great shock. He was 
closely identified with the numerous commercial and shipping 
activities of Hull and in the administration of the docks he 
had been able to introduce reforms, especially in connection 
with the handling of the imports of timber, which had proved 
a great benefit to all concerned. Mr. Fergusson began his 
business career at Lloyds and entered the railway service in 
1901 in which he held various appointments at Hull, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Leeds, York and the Hartlepools. He was widely 
known and highly esteemed in the city as well as in the railway 
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of the severe competition from other centres more favourably 
situated on the seaboard and from Continental producers. 


The negotiations between the Special Committee of the Hull 
Corporation and the representatives of the London and North 
Eastern Railway Company with a view agreement on a 
scheme for the abolition of level railway crossings over the 
main roads in Hull appear to be progressing satisfactorily. 
Agreement has been reached on almost every point except that 
relating to the crossing at Dairy Coates where it is proposed 
to raise the railway 4-ft. and construct a subway for the street 
traffic at an estimated of £90,000, which the 
London and North Eastern Railway Company will be asked 
to make a contribution additional to the £100,000 promised 
towards the general scheme. The estimated under 
the 1925 scheme was approximately £1,250,000, but as the 
result of certain modifications that figure has been reduced to 
slightly more than £1,000,000. The carrying out of the 
proposals will have the effect of greatly facilitating the goods 
and mineral traffic from the Hull docks, and at the same time 
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Vessel discharging Oil at one of the L.N.E.R. Jetties 


and representative attend- 
Mary’s Church, Beverley, 
to Woking for cremation. 


service, as was testified by the large 
ance at the memorial service at St. 
prior to the removal of the remains 

The visit to Hull of Sir James Parr, High Commissioner for 
New Zealand, was marred by unfavourable weather conditions 
which prevented him seeing the port and its excellent dock and 
transport facilities to the best advantage. Sir James _ has, 
however, promised to run over in July from Harrogate where 
he will be spending his vacation. The importance of Hull as 
an import and distributing centre for New Zealand produce 
was stressed in the speeches made at the banquet arranged 
in honour of the High Commissioner’s visit, but it was pointed 
out that the difficulty in the way of increased business with 
Hull was caused by the producers concentrating too much on 
London in preference to the outports. Another distinguished 
visitor to Hull was the High Commissioner for South Africa, 
who was accompanied by a number of trade representatives 
and members of the newspaper press of South Africa. The 
visit took place on the 22nd of April, when a tour of the docks 
was made and the party suitably entertained by the civic and 
commercial bodies of Hull. 

The Hull Chamber of Commerce and Shipping has 
unanimously adopted a resolution presented by the Humber 
Coal Exporters and Shippers Association opposing the applica- 
tion of the Humber pilots to abolish the 50 per cent. rebate 
now allowed on vessels in ballast. The main reason is that 
in principle the cost of pilotage should bear some relation to 
the vessel’s capacity to pay, and that as pilotage rates were 
previously based on draught, ballast vessels should continue to 
benefit from their reduced draught. Moreover, anything that 
would increase ship’s expenses it is felt would be highly pre- 
judicial to the Humber coal export trade and _ seriously 
jeopardise the possibility of an improvement in exports in face 





Salt End, Hull, showing second Jetty in the distance. 
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relieve the street traffic of the increasing delays caused by the 
every time a train 


gates 


opening and closing of the railway 
is signalled to pass. 

The official returns of coal exported during the three months 
January-March show a very marked advance. At Hull the 
exports, foreign, were 439,416 tons against 271,656 tons in the 
corresponding quarter of last year, the increase being equal to 
61.7 per cent. For the whole of the Humber the total exceeds 
1,208,000 tons and compares with 600,000 tons, the increase 
being just over 100 per cent. Part of this is attributable to the 
operation of the Yorkshire and Midland Coal Marketing 
Scheme and part to the heavy demands brought about by the 
suspension of Polish and German shipments during the spell 
of severe weather in February and March. The imports of 
cereals and oil seeds at Hull in the first three months of the 
year were slightly in excess of a year ago and the same also 
applies to the arrivals of sawn wood and pit props. 

The annual report of the Hull Port 
Authoritv discloses an excellent record of work done at the 
docks in detecting and preventing the spread of disease from 
vessels arriving from foreign ports. The incidence of in- 
fectious disease on incoming vessels was less than the average 
of recent years and there was no case, or even suspected case 
of plague, typhus, yellow fever, cholera, etc., although there 
were cases of malaria and other infectious complaints. It 
recorded that in 1928 there was a decrease of over 5,000 in 
the number of transmigrants arriving at Hull as compared with 
This, it is stated, would appear to be a result of certain 


and Goole Sanitary 
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1927. 
shipping companies trading with America making use of 
Southampton rather than Liverpool as their home port. Con- 


sequently London is found more convenient than Hull as a port 
of arrival for emigrants passing from Northern Europe to the 
United States and Canada. 
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Notes of the Month. 





INSURANCE ON VESSELS IN INDUSTRIAL CANAL. 

The New Orleans Port Commission have awarded to C. A. 
Sporl contract for liability insurance to cover damage to vessels 
in transit through the Industrial Canal or locks, at the rate 
of .0030234 per gross register ton of shipping. 


RECENT CONTRACTS, 

Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., Elswick Works, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, have recently been entrusted by Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, Ltd., with the order for the hydraulic equipment 
for the entrance lock of their new dock at Bromborough. The 
lock gates for the dock are now in course of manufacture by 
Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs at their Barrow works. The same 
firm have recently received orders for six hydraulic capstans 
for the Calcutta Port Commissioners and two electricai cap- 
stans for the East Indian Railway. These machines will be 
made at Elswick Works. 


R. K. SMITH ENDORSED FOR SHIPPING BOARD. 

The Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans 
on April 11th voted unanimously their endorsement and recom- 
mendation of R. K. Smith for re-appointment as Commissioner 
to represent the Gulf region on the United States Shipping 
Board, and instructed the general manager of the Board to 
address a letter of endorsement to the President. This is in 
line with similar action which has been taken by public and 
civic bodies favouring the re-appointment of Mr. Smith at 
most of the large trade centres of the Gulf States. 


KIEL CANAL TRAFFIC IN MARCH, 1929. 

A report received by the Department of Overseas Trade 
from His Majesty’s Consul-General at Hamburg’ states that 
the volume of traffic through the Kiel Canal during the month 
of March, 1929, showed an improvement over the preceding 
month, 798 vessels passing through the canal as against 283 
in February. Of the 798 vessels, 490 were registered as sea- 
going steamers aggregating 350,008 net reg. tons, 431 were 
cargo and passenger steamers aggregating 348,230 net reg. 
tons, 54 tugs of 1,382 net reg. tons, 5 fishing steamers of 
396 net reg. tons, 231 sailing vessels of 16,2483 net reg. tons, 
58 lighters and barges of 19,908 net reg. tons, and 24 naval 
and service vessels of 8,908 tons. The vessels were loaded as 
follows :—49 with coal, 11 with iron, 13 with ore, 19 with 
timber, 101 with grain, 3 with cattle, 138 with goods in bulk, 
223 with piece goods, 6 with mixed cargo, and 235 empty or in 
ballast. 

Personal enquiries regarding shipping and transport matters 
should be made at the City Office of the Department (Shipping 
and Transport Section), 73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 


DEATH OF MR. JAMES BARRON. 


The death is announced at Aberdeen of Mr. James Barron 
in his 88th year. Mr. Barron was well known as a Civil 
Engineer in general practice and constructed many fishery 
harbours in the northern half of Scotland, the Orkneys, 
Shetlands and Hebrides and a few in Ireland and England, 
as well as bridges, waterworks and such like. His abilitv 
soon showed itself, for while still an apprentice he was put 
in charge of the workshop with a staff of about 50 men. When 
the South Breakwater at Aberdeen was built, he was the 
Superintendent of Works under Mr. Dyce Cay. This break- 
water was made of pre-cast concrete blocks, and the laborious 
trimming down of the rocks on the foreshore between high and 
low water to make level beds for the blocks, caused Mr. 
Barron to suggest the building of blocks of cement concrete 
in situ on the rough surface of the beach. This was done in 
1868 and must be one of the earliest examples of work carried 
out in this fashion. Later at Buckie and Wick and many other 
places this method of breakwater construction was extended 
by him to large deep water structures in the sea. His practice 
was varied and extensive and many of his pupils now occupy 
important positions at home and abroad. 

He was a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers from 
1878 until a few years ago and contributed several papers to 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Barron was a member of Aberdeen City Council, and 
for many years was Senior Baillie and a Justice of the Peace. 
While on the Harbour Board he was appointed Master of 
Shore Works, and served his town in many capacities on various 
committees concerned with Education, Robert Gordons College, 
the Art Gallery, etc. 

He was an exceptionally good witness and highly esteemed 
as an arbitrator. His eldest son is Engineer and General 
Superintendent of the Ribble Navigation at Preston and his 
other son is Chief Engineer at the Port of Karachi. 


CONTRACTS FOR WHARF CONSTRUCTION. 

At the regular meeting of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans on April 11th, the general manager 
was authorised to contract with J.V. and R. T. Burkes for 
construction of concrete slab deck in the St. Andrews Street 
Wharf, including land-side retaining walls and granite paved 
ramps, and the widening of the platform behind the upstream 
end of Celeste Street Wharf, for $51,213.63, which was the 
lowest of six formal bids received. Contract for the electrical 
work at that wharf was awarded the Hart Enterprise Electrical 
Company on their low bid of $5,700. 


STETTIN HARBOUR AUTHORITIES. 

The Stettin Harbour is managed jointly by the Prussian 
State and the Stettin Municipality, which have now formed a 
company styled ‘‘ Stettiner Hafengesellschaft.’’ The State and 
Municipality each hold 50 million marks of shares in the new 
company, and all capital required for the improvement or 
management of the port is to be provided by both parties in 
equal proportions. 

This new company has been formed in order to carry on 
the work and management of the port in a more rational 
manner, the former two companies—a_ controlling company 
and an executive company—having proved too cumbrous. 


FEBRUARY EXPORTS AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Merchandise exported through the Port of New Orleans in 
February, 1929, was valued at $32,674,172, according to the 
report of the U.S. Bureau of Customs, or at $4,468,360 more 
than export values for February, 1928, an increase of approxi- 
mately 14 per cent. 

Some of the more important commodities were 5,721,825 
pounds lard, 971,583 pounds prepared meats, 376,716 pounds 
condensed and evaporated milk, 2,583,200 bushels corn, 
13,317,830 pounds rice, 1,138,350 pounds rice flour, 87,047 
barrels wheat flour, 5,088 barrels rosin, 6,086,149 pounds leaf 
tobacco, 1,842,925 pounds corn starch and corn flour, 89,690 
bales cotton, 6,640 bales linters, 2,546,431 square yards cotton 
piece goods, 26,427,000 board feet sawn lumber, 1,263,875 
staves, 48,509 cooperage shooks, 2,105,699 square feet wall 
board, 973,505 barrels gasoline and naphtha, 274,575 barrels 
illuminating oil, 447,404 barrels gas and fuel oil, 36,304 barrels 
lubricating oil, 5,351,172 barrels refined paraffin wax, 3,868 
tons asphalt, 1,515,231 pounds salt, 3,596,657 pounds carbon 
black. 

DISCHARGING COAL AT GENOA. 


The following memorandum on the increased minimum rate 
recently fixed for the unloading of coal at the port of Genoa 
has been received by the Department of Overseas Trade from 
the British Consul at that port :— 

As a result of the deliberations of the Committee of the 
Consorzio of the port of Genoa on the 14th March, 1929, the 
following depositions have been published by the President of 
the Consorzio:— 

With a view to facilitating the unloading of vessels, and 
thus contributing to an eventual reduction of freight rates, 
notice is given that from the 15th April next, the minimum rate 
for the unloading of coal cargoes in the port of Genoa is for 
all purposes fixed at 800 tons per day, irrespective of whether 
the work is performed by hand or by machinery. No extra 
remuneration is due to the workmen for work accomplished 
within the limits of the aforesaid daily rate of 800 tons, even 
when this rate is superior to that stipulated by the freight con- 
tract. 

Personal enquiries regarding all shipping and_ transport 
matters should be made at the City Office of the Department 
(Shipping and Transport Section), 73, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


TWO ELECTRIC COALING TRANSPORTERS FOR 
MEDINA WHARF, COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., of Bath, are to install the 
above for the Southern Railway, the duty being to grab small 
mixed coal from barges alongside the wharf. Each transporter 
will have an output of 75 tons per hour; the span of track rails 
will be 120-ft., and on the water side the boom will have an 
overhang of 80-ft. The total working load (grab and _ con- 
tents) will be 3} tons, the average load taken by the grab being 





32 cwts. 

One feature of the machines is the arrangement of the hoist- 
ing and traversing gears, which are driven by separate motors, 
but are so arranged on the “‘ Pitt ’’ system that the two 
motions can when desired, be combined, and the path of the 
load made to take any desired curve. The effect is to greatly 
expedite the process of unloading. 
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Every year more ships are equipped with wireless 
direction finding apparatus, and navigators are there- 
fore finding wireless beacon stations of ever-increasing 
| importance and usefulness. 

' Marconi Beacon stations provide the most efficient 
) form of wireless coastal aid to navigation, for they 
may be installed either on lightships or at points 
ashore familiar to navigators, who are thus enabled 
to proceed without difficulty even if these points are 
| obscured. 

| Seven Marconi Beacon stations are in operation round 
the coasts of the British Isles, and six more will be 
completed in the near future, while similar stations 














The above Plant was installed 


have been ordered for erection in many parts of the by Spencer for the I..M.S.Rly. 
world. : ; er ts at Heysham to transfer coal 
Each Marconi Beacon Transmitter has a distinctive from wagons to ship’s bunkers 


call signal, and as_ its operations are automatic, no 
skilled station staff is required. 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO., LTD., Spencer (Melksham) Limited 


MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 Melksham, Wilts, England. 


at the rate of 120 tons per hour. 
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The Dock and Harbour Authority. 


Cardiff (Bute) Docks as a Liner Port. 


Since the arrival of the United States Line vessel, ‘‘ George 
Washington,’’ to Cardiff Docks in August last year, the port 
has been widely discussed as a rival port for the large Trans- 
atlantic liners. 

The movement in favour of this is evidenced by the arrival 
of the ss. ‘*‘ Montrose,’’ which was docked at the Cardiff, 
Queen Alexandra, Dock on Saturday evening, the 6th April. 

The ‘‘ Montrose ’’ belongs to the fleet of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway operating between this country and Canada. 
With a length of 548-ft., a breadth of 70-ft. and a depth of 
40-ft., the ss. ‘‘ Montrose ’’ has a gross registered tonnage of 
16,402 tons, and a net register tonnage of 9,824 tons. 

The arrival of this liner was in connection with the embark- 
ing of emigrants and tourists from England and Wales to 
Canada and the United States. 

The arrangements for the docking of this vessel were in the 
hands of the Great Western Railway Company, the owners 
of the South Wales Docks. 
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proved larger than was found to be warranted by actual pro- 
gress. The detailed explanations of variation under each ship 
confirm this broadly, particularly as regards hulls and 
machinery, but they show further that the excess (£250,000) 
ia respect of gun mountings is largely due to a definite increase 
in the cost of the gun mountings for the five cruisers of the 
‘* Kent ’’ class, laid down in 1924. As has been explained 
to the Public Accounts Committee in previous years, these gun 
mountings were of an entirely new design and manufacture 
had to proceed on the basis of provisional prices. Estimates 
of ultimate costs have therefore been somewhat conjectural, 
and the latest programme estimates indicate that the final costs 
may prove to be higher by 25 per cent. than the estimates 
given in 1927. 

EXPENDITURE UPON NEW CONSTRUCTION, ETC., 

1922 TO 1927. 

3. The general course of Naval Expenditure from 1922, as 
recorded in the Dockyard Expense Accounts, may be seen from 
the following table showing the direct charges under the 
principal heads of account (omitting 000’s). 

















The Steamship ‘‘ Montrose’’ in Cardiff Docks. 


The vessel was docked in the Queen Alexandra Dock, which 
has a deep water area of 52 acres, and a lock entrance of 850-ft. 
in length and 90-ft. in breadth. 

The Great Western Company made special provisions for 
London passengers by running special non-stop boat trains to 
the dock side. 

In addition to this visit the ss. ‘‘ Montrose 
second call on the 4th May. 

We are also informed that following this vessel, the Cunard 
Steamship Company are sending their steamer the ‘‘ Alaunia,’’ 
14,080 tons gross and 8,448 tons net register. This vessel will 
call at Cardiff Docks on the 27th April, and she will embark 
emigrants and tourists for Canada and the United States. 

Further, the United States Shipping Board announces that 
they have arranged for their vessel the ‘‘ America,’’ 21,529 
tons gross and 12,049 tons net register to call at Cardiff early 
in September to disembark the members of the Loyal Order of 
Moose who are making a trip to the U.S.A. this summer. 

The visit of these liners to Cardiff again emphasises the 
excellent facilities and accommodation which are available at 
the Great Western Railway Company’s South Wales ports. 
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Dockyard Expense Accounts, 1927. 


Report of the Comptroller and Auditor General (Malcolm 
G. Ramsay) upon the Dockyard Expense and Manufacturing 
Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1928; prepared and 
submitted for the information of the House of Commons in 
pursuance of Section 5 of the Exchequer and Audit Departments 
Act, 1921. 

COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURE WITH ESTIMATE. 

1. The programme of shipbuilding, etc., presented to Par- 
liament with the Navy Estimates for 1927, provided for an 
expenditure of £20,671,287. The actual expenditure in the 
year amounted to £21,022,245 and was thus £350,958 more 
than the estimate. This excess was caused by an overspending 
of approximately £502,000 on Contract Work modified by a 
saving on labour and materials. An excess on contract work 
was foreshadowed by the Supplementary Estimate of 6th March, 
1928 (H.C. 36, 1928), which provided an additional £294,000 
under Vote 8 III (Contract Work) but there was no revision 
of the programme in consequence of the Supplementary 
Estimate. 

2. This supplementary provision was stated to be due mainly 
to the fact that the overhead reduction on Vote 8 IIT Estimates 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
£ 4 4 4 - a 
New Construction— 
Dockyard-built 5 609 882 1,689 2.309 3,540 2,926 
Contract-built ... 2,460 3,587 3,924 4.389 3,986 5,930 
Small vessels ‘abe 77 121 109 74 37 571 


tepairs, alterations, etc. 3,905 4,998 5,893 5,950 5,931 5,833 
Stores for maintenance 907 1,328 1,520 1,491 1,400 1,394 


(The above figures include the following expenditure on Dockyard Labour) : 
New construction ... 1,525 1,191 1,063 1,102 904 778 
Repairs, alterations, etc, 3,122 3.098 3,864 4,129 4,042 3.671 


DECREASE IN VALUE OF STOCKS. 

!. Stocks of stores, which at the beginning of the year, 
amounted to £28,798,521, were reduced during the year by 
£1,569,529 (i.e., by over 5 per cent.) as compared with reduc- 
tions of approximately £600,000 in each of the two previous 
years. Of the reduction in 1927 £250,000 represents broadly 
a decrease in quantity of Naval stores, etc., modified by an 
increase in the stock of oil fuel. The balance of £1,300,001 
is a reduction in values only and includes £540,000 written off 
after revaluation on survey and £600,000 due to revision of 
Rate Book prices as a result of the lower prices at which pur- 
chases were made, the main item being £440,000 in respect of 
oil fuel. 








HAMBURG SHIPPING TRAFFIC IN MARCH, 1929. 

A report received by the Department of Overseas Trade from 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at Hamburg states that the 
improvement in ice conditions is reflected in the tonnage statis- 
tics for the port during the month of March. There was an 
increase over February of approximately 360,000 tons in th¢ 
tonnage entered, and of 409,000 tons in that cleared, the 
greater part of which was accounted for by vessels with cargo. 

British shipping in March amounted to 200 vessels (417,166 
tons) entered and 193 vessels (367,534 tons) cleared, compared 
with 163 vessels (314,785 tons) entered and 166 vessels 
(315,903 tons) cleared in February. 

German tonnage in March amounted to 692,258 tons entered 
(582,255 tons in February) and 718,780 tons cleared (551,285 
tons in February). 

Personal enquiries regarding shipping and transport matters 
should be made at the City Office of the Department (Shipping 
and Transport Section), 73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 
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